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To  speed  the  flow  of  goods  at  Rich’s 
.  .  .  and  reduce  double  handling! 


In  planning  this  attractive  store,  we  worked  as  consulting  engineers 
with  the  architects,  Stevens  &  Wilkinson  of  Atlanta.  Our  use  of  practical 
mechanization  enables  Rich's  to  reduce  the  cost  of  its  behind-the-scenes 
operations  to  a  minimum. 

May  we  put  our  30  years  experience  in  the  retail  field  to  work  for  you? 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

designers  of  department  store  structures  *  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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A  WORD  ABOUT  FOUNTAIN  PENS  FROM 


WE  FOUND  IT  PAID  OFF. . . 

Yes,  we  found  it  really  profitable  to  give  prominent  display 
at  our  pen  counter  to  a  popular,  moderately-priced,  nationally- 
advertised  line  of  fountain  pens.  Our  experience  convinced  us 
to  select  a  line  that  allows  the  customer  to  choose  the  exact 
point  he  prefers  from  a  wide  range  —  and  to  do  it  on  the  spot! 

It  wasn't  long  before  we  noticed  a  marked  increase  in  our  turnover 
of  these  pens.  We've  had  practically  no  service  or  repair 
problems  —  and  we  enjoy  a  full  margin  of  profit.  What's  more 
in  our  opinion,  customer-satisfaction  with  this  line  of  pens 
has  done  a  good-will  job  for  our  entire  stationery  department! 


. . .  provide  the  perfect  answer  to  promoting  profits 
at  your  pen  counter. 

Consistent,  dramatic  advertising  in  national  magazines! 
Brand-name  recognition  that  eases  sales! 

Virtual  elimination  of  calls  for  repairs  and  service! 

AND — Esterbrook's  exclusive  choice  of  more 
than  30  point  styles  for  just  the  way  your 
customer  wants  to  write.  Instantly 
interchangeable  and  renewable  right 
at  your  own  pen  counter! 

THE  ESTERBROOK  REN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  I,  N.J. 

Thm  EUaritrooir  P««  CoinpanK  of  Carnot,  92  Ftoot  Si.  Ca$l/  Toroolo,  Oatarfo 
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Management  Perspective 

By  J,  Gordon  Dokins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 

"Where  Else  Could  We  Get  So  Much?" 

NRDGA  offers  a  complete  and  worth  while  service  ciation.  The  others  were  laudatory.  One  member  reports. 


I  to  its  members,  large  and  small.  The  Association’s 
program  is  so  well  balanced  that  it  has  something  of  value 
for  every  group  of  members.” 

A  member  of  the  Association  made  this  observation  in 
returning  the  1956  membership  survey  questionnaire  which 
asked  for  a  frank  appraisal  of  the  work  of  the  Association 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  it. 

Ihe  most  gratifying  thing  about  this  endorsement  is 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  represent  an  isolated  point  of 
view.  It  reflects  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  who  returned  the  questionnaire. 

Another  member  sums  it  up  this  way,  “The  contact  we 
have  had  with  the  NRDGA  has  paid  us  well.  Where  else 
could  we  get  so  much  for  our  money?” 

The  survey  results  reveal  a  lot.  Members  place  a  value 
tag  on  the  different  services,  activities,  periodicals  and 
publications  of  the  Association.  They  tell  us  very  definitely 
what  they  think  of  our  program  activities  and  what  they 
are  looking  for  in  the  years  ahead.  They  show  us  what 
we  must  do  to  increase  the  value  of  our  work  even  more. 

The  membership  feels  we  are  on  the  right  track  with 
the  work  we  are  doing.  They  endorse  as  our  number  one 
effort  a  continuing  emphasis  on  promoting  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  in  retail  operations.  Second  in- importance  is  strong 
action  on  federal  legislative  issues  directly  affecting  retail¬ 
ing.  The  need  for  strengthening  retailing’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  is  ranked  third. 

80,000  Questions  a  Year.  Members  make  wide  use  of 
NRDGA  facilities.  The  largest  contact  is  by  mail  and 
telephone  with  the  New  York  office.  Last  year,  for  example, 
member  inquiries  reached  a  new  high  of  79,270. 

A  large  number  visit  the  New  York  office.  In  1955, 
over  4,900  called  at  the  office  for  information  and  assist¬ 
ance.  Every  member  should  visit  the  offices  whenever  he 
It  in  New  York.  It  will  give  him  a  look  at  what  we  are 
doing,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  really  impressive  scope  of 
the  facilities  on  which  he  can  draw  to  meet  his  problems. 

Our  international  members  do  this.  Rarely  does  one 
visit  New  York  without  calling  at  the  NRDGA  offices.  All 
of  them  tell  us  that  they  get  a  lot  out  of  their  visits. 

Only  two  per  cent  of  the  members  say  they  are  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  contacts  they’ve  had  with  the  Asso- 
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“All  contacts  with  the  Association’s  staff  have  been  ex¬ 
cellent.  Their  interest  in  and  attention  to  any  question 
or  problem  has  been  very  satisfactory.”  Another  member 
says,  “The  staff  is  not  only  competent  but  always  extremely 
cooperative.”  A  small  store  member  tells  us,  “The  atmos¬ 
phere  and  attitude  p>ermeating  the  offices  make  me  feel 
that  our  store  is  not  ‘just  another  store’.” 

Quite  a  few  members  find  our  conventions  of  extreme 
value.  One  member  sums  up  the  general  reaction  to  these 
meetings  with  his  statement  that  “they  are  worth  every 
penny  of  expense  and  every  minute  of  time  taken.” 

Most  of  the  members  who  read  NRDGA  periodicals  find 
them  useful.  The  same  holds  true  for  those  who  read  the 
current  publications.  “They  are  the  very  best  methods  of 
obtaining  information  to  cope  with  everyday  problems  as 
well  as  future  developments  in  the  changing  picture  of 
operations,”  is  the  way  one  member  sums  it  up. 

How  to  Get  Full  Value.  The  survey  reveals  that  a  number 
of  members  are  unfamiliar  with  the  range  of  services 
provided  by  the  Association.  Some  expressed  amazement  at 
the  facilities  and  materials  listed  in  the  questionnaire. 

We  can’t  urge  too  strongly  that  our  members  and  their 
staffs  familiarize  themselves  with  the  services  their  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  to  offer.  Don’t  hesitate  to  bring  your  problem 
to  your  Association.  Your  difficulty  may  not  be  as  unusual 
as  you  think.  We  already  may  have  helped  work  out 
the  solution  of  a  similar  problem  for  another  member. 

Since  92  per  cent  of  the  members  tell  us  they  read 
Stores  regularly,  we  will  use  its  pages  to  bring  information 
on  the  Association’s  services  and  facilities  to  the  members. 
Two  new  information  features  will  start  next  month. 

One  will  outline  the  functions  of  an  Association  Division 
and  describe  the  services  it  provides  for  members.  It  will 
feature  a  different  Division  each  month.  The  second  will 
be  a  series  of  quarterly  reports  on  each  Division’s  activities. 

The  survey  results  clearly  indicate  that  the  NRDGA 
members  feel  the  Association  pays  them  big  dividends.  It 
shows  that  the  members  who  avail  themselves  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  provided  by  the  Association  find  the  assistance  valu¬ 
able.  It  shows  that  some  members  are  not  taking  advantage 
of  the  facilities  at  their  disposal.  Do  something  about  this. 
It  will  pay  you  big  dividends. 
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Imagine!  A  complete  wrap-up  of  yoi  to 
when  you  want  it . . .  with  just  on  an 


Pick  a  job— any  accounting 
job  you  have— then  watch 
the  Biuroughs  Sensimatic 
take  it  from  there ! 


igure<-i)T 
by  toty° 


Yes,  just  pick  a  job:  Payroll,  Sales  Audit,  Accounts  P«yi| 
.  .  .  any  pb.  It  makes  no  difSerence.  Once  the  Burroo^ 
Sensimatic  Accoimting  Machine  takes  over,  they 
become  one-shot  operations!  Here’s  why: 

The  Sensimatic  mirrors  your  op)erating  fii 
partment  by  department,  type  by  type,  total 
all  in  single,  easygoing  operations. 

Why  can  the  ^nsimatic — and  only  the  Sei 
do  this?  Only  the  Sensimatic  gives  you  king-size,  19^ 
capacity  wluch  does  away  with  the  time,  trouble 
expense  of  rehandling  basic  figures. 

To  better  imderstand  how  the  one-step  Sensimatic  | 
you  these  complete  figures  on  time  for  less  cost, 
examine  two  specific  applications. 


■itoi 


A  look  at  Pa5u*oll 


In  a  single  operation,  the  Sensimatic  posts 
employee’s  earnings  statement,  pay  check,  indivU 
earnings  record,  payroll  summary.  As  a  by-product, 
get  complete  payroll  information: 


1. 


Total  earnings  by  department 

a.  By  types:  regular  time,  overtime,  c-onuni^ 


b.  Productive  and  non-productive  pay 
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andling  of  the  basic  accounting  figures! 


Total  taxes  by  types;  federal,  state,  FICA 
Total  deductions  by  types:  insurance,  savings  bonds, 
credit  union,  etc. 

WTiat’s  more,  you  just  flick  the  exclusive  job-selector 
ob  and  the  Sensimatic  instantly  becomes  a  machine 
It  specializes  in  fast,  automatic  handling  of  your 
srterly  941-A  and  annual  W-2  reports. 

Another  example— Sales  Audit 

Eith  just  one  handling  of  the  sales  slips,  you  can 
m  up  the  entire  Daily  Audited  Sales  Report.  And 
^  the  Sensimatic  gives  you  complete  operating  figures: 
Total  store  sales  and  returns 
a.  By  departments 

b.  By  types:  cash,  charge,  C.O.D.,  layaway,  etc. 
Clerk  totals 

[Clerk’s  commission  statement  (or  sales  ledger) 

Total  non-merchandise  by  types:  alterations,  wrapping, 
postage  and  insurance,  etc. 

I  Total  sales  tax 

[  Total  federal  tax  by  department  groups 


No  buts  about  it!  The  Sensimatic  will  simplify  and  speed 
up  your  accounting  as  it  has  for  thousands  of  retail  stores 
everjrwhere.  One  demonstration  and  you’ll  see  why.  Check 
your  phone  book  for  omr  branch  oflice  nearest  you.  Or 
write  to  Biuroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Burroughs 

Sensimatic 


“Buirouchs”  and  “Sensiinatic”  are  trademarka 


S(pt  mbcr,  19: 
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Tin  for 

More  Markup! 

By  WUliam  Burston,  Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 


IN  every  field  in  which  we  do  busi¬ 
ness,  markup  should  be  improved. 
It’s  a  necessity.  We  cannot  dcxlge  it 
and  our  markets  cannot  ignore  it.  If 
we  must  break  through  price  line  bar¬ 
riers  to  get  better  markups,  then  we 
must.  Or  are  retailers  supposed  to 
apologize  for  wanting  to  make  a  profit? 

This  subject  was  touched  off,  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  at  the  NRDGA’s 
national  convention  in  January  by 
Irving  C.  Krewson,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Buying  Offices.  Two 
days  later  and  entirely  indejiendently, 
Morey  Sostrin,  president  of  Younker’s, 
underscored  the  need  in  an  address  on 
merchandising  problems.  Last  month, 
Ernest  Molloy,  president  of  Macy's, 
San  Francisco,  made  a  forthright  state¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  more  markup  which 
has  given  impetus  to  the  discussion. 

In  1955— then  too  it  was  at  the 
NRDGA’s  annual  convention— Jesse 
W.  Levison  of  Kirby  Block,  as  the  then 
president  of  the  Association  of  Buying 
Offices,  sounded  perhaps  the  first  call 
for  more  markup. 

Two  basic  points  of  view  have  been 
expressed  and  re-expressed  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  discussion.  One,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  practical  point  of  view;  the 
other— again,  in  my  judgment— is  aca¬ 
demic  and  politic. 

Price>Une  Predicament.  At  the  risk  of 
telling  an  already  told  tale,  this  point 
needs  to  be  made:  the  retailer— our 
type  of  retailer— is  in  an  unprecedent¬ 
ed,  unenviable,  boxed-in  predicament. 
As  the  father  of  price  lines,  he  now 
finds  himself  the  victim  of  the  very 


smart  merchandising  technique  he 
created. 

Manufacturers  were  very  quick  to 
accept  the  retailer’s  smart  creation  and 
to  build  to  price  lines  these  many 
years.  The  consequence  is  that  no 
other  kind  of  retailer  has  the  sort  of 
iron  ceiling  our  kind  of  retailer  has 
over  him:  the  ceiling  imposed  on  him 
by  price  lines.  Above  him  is  a  prac¬ 
tically  unliftable  ceiling  while  the 
floor  of  expense  keeps  constantly  push¬ 
ing  upward. 

The  Practical  Answer.  I'he  majority 
of  retailers,  unless  I  meet  the  wrong 
kind  of  people— large  and  small  retail¬ 
ers,  department  store  and  specialty, 
independent  and  chain,  urban  and 
rural  retailers— favor  improvement  of 
the  markup  as  the  market’s  answer  to 
the  retailer’s  present  need.  And  by 
“market”  I  mean  every  field  in  which 
we  buy. 

But  the  retailer  isn’t  waiting  for  the 
manufacturer  to  do  something  for  him 
—though  he  very  much  wants  him  to 
and  though  he  is  constantly  asking 
him  to  do  so,  and  quite  a  number 
of  manufacturers  have  been  smart 
enough  to  cooperate. 

The  retailer  is  daily  proving  to  him¬ 
self— and  to  his  customers— that  he 
continues  to  be  a  most  resourceful 
battler  against  rising  costs  and  an 
inspired  discoverer  of  means  to  im¬ 
prove  his  own  markup  situation. 

The  Battle  of  Expense.  Here  is  proof. 
The  cost  of  everything  that  goes  into 
the  operation  of  a  department  store 


has  risen  since  1939.  Yet  out  kind 
retailer’s  cost  of  doing  business  is  |(gj 
than  It  was  in  1939.  Today  it  is  33.4(’ 
In  1939  it  was  35.1%. 

The  triple  increase  in  total  volunifj 
since  1939  unquestionably  has  beeni 
vital  factor  in  the  reduction  of  th(| 
department  store’s  cost  of  doing  busi 
ness.  But  the  other  vital  factor  h^tl 
been  the  retailer  himself. 

Everyone  who  is  in  a  store  kno»i 
of  the  daily,  the  hourly  battle  the 
retailer  does  with  increased  expense. 
The  day  ends  with  perhaps  a  conceded 
increase  here  and  another  there.  Bui 
both  have  been  compensated  by  analt 
sis  of  other  costs,  some  of  them  found 
capable  of  reduction,  some,  altogether 
exftendable.  Next  day,  the  battle! 
starts  again! 


The  Academic  Solutions.  1  say  that 
the  discussion  is  one  between  those 
who  seek  the  practical  solution  and 
those  who  offer  the  academic  one.  I'he 
academic  says  reduce  expense;  buy  bet 
ter  and  so  reduce  markdowns; 
after  volume;  go  after  dollars  and  noi 
percentages. 

These  academic  proposals  have  been 
tried,  are  constantly  being  tried,  ate 
so  fundamental  that  they  must  always 
be  tried.  It  was  not  the  academicians 
who  discovered  these  methods;  the 
practical  retailers  did,  years  ago. 

But  if  the  retailer’s  practical  solu 
tion  is  now  to  seek  additional  relief 
in  the  market,  it  is  because  the  aca 
deinic  solutions  are  not  sufficient.  We 
need  a  contribution  now  which  will 
make  the  difference  between  marginal 
profit  percentages  and  acceptable  ones, 
and  the  market’s  contribution  is  the 
one  we  need. 

In  discussing  the  retailer’s  relentless 
and  winning  battle  against  expense, 
I’ve  touched  on  the  first  suggestion  the 
academicians  make:  reduce  expense 
and  you’ll  make  more  profit.  1  think 
I’ve  answered  that  one. 


The  Record  on  Markdowns.  I  he  sec 

ond  academic  suggestion  is,  reduce 
markdowns.  Shall  we  look  at  the 
store’s  record  on  markdowns?  Let' 
not  go  back  farther  than  1939,  the 
so-called  normal  year.  A  glance  tell' 
you  quickly  that  the  markdown  pet 
centage  hasn’t  gone  down  one  point! 
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We  need  a  markup  improuement  now  that  will  make  the 
difference  between  marginal  profit  percentages  and 
acceptable  profit  percentages  .  *  * 

Nobody  else  apologizes  for  wanting  to  make 
a  profit  Why  should  the  retailer? 


ose  to  a  new  high  in  1949.)  But  the 
igure  for  1989  and  the  figure  for  1955 
re  the  same:  6.7%. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  retailer 
sii’t  as  resourceful  in  this  area  of  his 
lusiness  as  he  is  in  others?  No.  It 
neans  only  that  inarkdowns  are  a 
teculiar  form  of  expense,  an  expense 
hat  can’t  be  controlled  like  any  other 
x|K;nse.  Markdovvns  can  be  planned 
)ut  they  can’t  be  controlled  to  plan. 

Markdowns  are  merely  allowed  for. 
I'hev  are  a  cost  of  risk-taking  and  the 
akiiig  of  risk  is  a  daily  one  in  retail- 
iig.  One  provides  for  markdowms  in 
iitvance,  because  experience  proves  it 
vi'.e  to  do  so.  But  one  doesn’t  knoAv 
vhen  or  if  they  will  occur.  When  the 
isk  catches  up  with  us,  there’s  the 
narkdown  to  show  for  it.  Some  stores 
lave  tried  to  control  markdowns,  hut 
inly  to  their  own  hurt. 

Markdowns  can’t  be  charged  only 
0  ignorance.  The  most  adroit  of  mcr- 
hants,  the  most  experienced,  will 
lave  them.  To  try  and  eliminate  risk 
n  the  choice  of  assortments  for  our 
lublic  is  to  fail  in  our  duty  to  our- 
elves  and  to  that  public. 

We  don’t  buy  markdowns.  We  buy 
lelieving  we’re  right.  But  w'e  don’t 
Juy  timidly  because  we  may  have 
narkdowns.  So  to  say,  “Buy  better 
ind  avoid  markdowns  or  reduce  mark- 
lowns’’  is  to  tell  us  nothing,  really. 

We  must  take  risks,  and  for  those 
isks  provision  must  be  made  in  the 
ost  of  the  goods. 

^  Rtcord  on  Volume.  Then  there’s 
argument  that  we  should  seek 
note  volume  as  the  answer  to  our  need 
or  more  margin.  Well,  of  course. 


Who  w'ould  say  no  to  more  volume? 
And  who  doesn’t  strive  desperately 
every  working  day  of  the  year  to 
achieve  it? 

There  are  stores  whose  volume  in¬ 
creased  more  than  the  three-times  rate 
our  industry  has  showm  since  1939. 
d'heir  accomplishment  helped  raise 
the  industry’s  volume  to  the  level  it 
now  is.  There  must  obviously  have 
been  others  whose  volume  failed  to 
keep  up.  Their  figures  are  also  in  the 
average  triple-volume  figures  reported 
for  our  industry. 

What  the  academician  is  saying 
when  he  urges  more  volume  upon  us 
is  that  total  retailing’s  accomplish¬ 
ment  since  1939  should  not  be  the 
figure  we  do  show— three  times  the 
1939  figure— but  three-plus-X-times.  I 
ask  you! 

I  could  name  a  dozen  first-rate  re¬ 
tailers  in  as  many  cities  who  end  the 
years  w'ith  better  than  average  in¬ 
creases  but  their  percentages  are  not 
spectacularly  larger  than  the  volumes 
of  their  comjjetitors.  Their  figures  may 
be  larger  by  one  per  cent  (a  consider¬ 
able  increase),  or  two  (exceptional), 
or  three  or  four  (extraordinary).  But 
the  total  is  still  three-times-1939’s 
volume. 

In  a  word,  there’s  just  so  much  vol¬ 
ume  around  at  any  given  time,  and 
though  the  individual  stores  may  get 
more  or  less  of  it,  their  collective  striv¬ 
ings  don’t  enlarge  the  available  vol¬ 
ume  by  one  unit. 

What  becomes  then  of  the  volume 
argument?  This:  that  we  do  our 
damnedest  every  day  to  achieve  it,  but 
the  volume  we  achieve  still  isn’t 
enough  to  give  us  an  acceptable  profit. 


We  need  another  important  contribu¬ 
tor-increased  markup. 

Can  We  "Figure"  Our  Way  Out?  I 

come  now  to  the  argument  that  we 
forget  percentages  (would  that  we 
did!)  and  see  how  many  more  dollars 
you  can  earn  on  your  stock  invest¬ 
ment.  This  is  good  sense— but  it  has 
no  universal  application. 

The  academicians  fail  to  distinguish 
between  sizes  of  stores  and  types  of 
merchandise.  The  theory  is  right  for 
the  big  store  and  on  big  ticket  mer¬ 
chandise.  For  the  small  store,  the 
theory  just  doesn’t  work.  The  small 
store  can  never  secure  enough  in¬ 
creased  volume  to  compensate  for  re¬ 
duced  markup. 

We’re  now  told,  as  a  variation  of  the 
dollars-not-percentages  theory,  that  we 
should  work  for  investment  turnover. 

We’re  given  the  example  of  the  con¬ 
trast  between  a  discounter  and  a  de¬ 
partment  store.  The  former  works  on 
a  half  million  dollar  investment  and 
does  SIO  million.  His  20-times  invest¬ 
ment  turnover  on  an  annual  profit  of 

1.5  per  cent  amounts  to  earning  30 
per  cent  on  his  investment.  (Even 
the  academicians  can’t  get  away  from 
the  jjercentage-figuring.) 

By  contrast,  there  is  the  department 
store  which  does  twice  the  discount¬ 
er’s  volume,  $20  million.  And  it  earns 

3.5  per  cent  on  its  sales.  But  its  in¬ 
vestment  turnover  is  1.6  a  year.  This 
much  smaller  turnover  means  that  its 
investment  is  25  times  larger  than  the 
discounter’s.  As  a  consequence,  the 
department  store’s  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  is  only  5.6  per  cent,  even  though 
in  dollars  it  earns  almost  five  times  as 
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much  as  the  discount  house. 

Let’s  look  at  the  dollars.  The  dis¬ 
counter  earns  $150,000  on  his  annual 
sales  and  on  his  investment:  the  de¬ 
partment  store,  $700,000.  I’d  rather 
be  the  department  store— or  am  I 
l>eing  too  practical? 

There’s  no  disputing  that  the  dis¬ 
counter  has  an  extraordinarily  larger 
investment  turnover  than  the  depart¬ 
ment  store.  But  the  implication  1  get 
from  the  acatlemician’s  contrast  is  that 
the  department  store  should  Irecome 
a  discount  house  or  work  like  a  dis¬ 
count  hou.se  for  greater  capital  turn¬ 
over. 

Shoidd  the  department  store  say 
“Yes,  you’re  right”  and  throw  out  the 
assortments  which  make  it  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  down  goes  its  volume.  Lo 
and  l)ehold,  the  ex-department  store 
ends  up  making  .SO  {>er  cent  on  its 
investment— but  it  ends  up  with  earn¬ 
ings  of  $150,000  instead  of  $700,000! 

This  is  the  tune  of  the  Pied  Piper, 
dressed  now  in  cap  and  gown.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  I  know  of  no  depart¬ 
ment  store  that  deliberately  adds  to 
its  capital  investment  one  dime  more 
than  it  has  to.  If  turnover  of  capital 
for  the  department  store  is  slower  than 
that  for  the  discount  house,  that’s 
what  it  takes  to  be  a  department  store 
and  not  a  discount  house. 

Are  Prie*  Lines  Sacred?  Let’s  return 
to  the  subject  of  price  lines,  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  in  this  article.  When 
a  manufacturer  finds  himself  pressed 
by  increased  costs  and  yet  is  unwilling 
—and  rightly  so— to  break  the  ceiling 
of  a  price  line  he  has  established,  he 
has  but  one  choice:  to  so  manipulate 
his  costs  as  to  keep  the  price  line  but 
also  to  give  him  the  profit  he  believes 
himself  entitled  to,  except  as  compe¬ 
tition  might  say  no  to  his  idea  of 
profit. 

The  manipulation  consists  in  some 
instances  of  “taking  something  out”  of 
the  item.  There’s  no  other  way,  in 
these  instances.  When  the  manufac¬ 
turer  does  this  he  either  tells  the  buyer 
what  he’s  done  or  he  doesn’t.  Fre¬ 
quently,  the  manipulation  doesn’t 
show. 

Let  the  buyer,  however,  ask  the 
manufacturer  to  build  a  price  line  to 
a  low’er  cost,  to  give  the  store  a  bit 
more  markup,  and  the  manufacturer 


will  counter,  as  so  many  this  year  so 
piously  have:  “What?  Cheapen  the 
protluct?  You  want  to  raise  prices!” 
.\nd  he  acts  as  though  he  were  Zeus 
hurling  a  thunderbolt. 

I’ve  just  taken  a  look  at  some  of  the 
industries  which  have  announced  in¬ 
creases— industries  we  do  business 
with.  There  are  quite  a  variety:  mat¬ 
tresses:  men’s  shirts:  men’s  clothing: 
refrigerators,  freezers,  ranges,  washers, 
dryers:  men’s  work  clothes:  carjjeting; 
certain  furniture:  zippers;  radios  and 
TV  sets:  glassware:  woolens:  twills: 
housewares;  sweaters. 

(a)sts  have  already  increased  to  the 
retailer  about  three  per  cent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fortune.  But  retail  prices, 
according  to  the  same  magazine,  are 
two  |)er  cent  below  the  195,S  jieaks! 

Manufacturers  honestly  and  under¬ 
standably  fight  against  increasing 
{)rices.  So  also  do  retailers.  Increased 
prices  tend  to  diminish  a  market,  tend 
to  reduce  the  number  of  items  manu¬ 
factured  and  distributed.  .\nd  neither 
manufacturer  nor  retailer  wants  this. 
But  when  necessity  forces,  what  else 
is  there  to  do? 

We’re  told  there’s  no  analogy  be¬ 
tween  U.  S.  Steel  announcing  an  $8.50 
per  ton  increase  the  moment  it  gave 
its  union  a  wage  increase  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  wanting  an  increase  in  markup. 

Why  isn’t  there?  Must  the  retailer 
apologize  for  wanting  to  make  a  profit? 
Nobody  apologizes  for  wanting  to 
make  a  profit— neither  the  steel  com¬ 
pany  nor  the  mattress  maker  nor  the 
clothing  manufacturer,  etc.,  etc.  Why 
should  the  retailer  be  less  forthright? 
Because  of  “customer  relations”  in¬ 
volved?  I  say  that’s  nonsense. 

If  by  a  better  profit  we’re  able  to  do 
a  better  job  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
customer— and  the  order  in  which  I 
name  these  is  intentional— then  let’s 
honestly  come  out  for  more  profit  and 
bend  every  effort  toward  its  achieve¬ 
ment.  .\nd  one  means  of  achieving 
more  profit  is  more  markup. 

What  then  about  the  discounter?  If 
our  margins  increase  won’t  we  thereby 
be  raising  the  umbrella  higher  over 
him  and  therefore  making  ourselves 
more  vulnerable  to  his  attack?  The 
answer  is:  we  meet  competition,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  comes. 

Meantime,  we  need  the  sinews  of 
profit  to  make  us  strong. 


Stores  Lost 
Markup  in  15 
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What 
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ASOURCT^  of  additional  niarkup| 
in  our  own  stores.  I  think 
should  be  studying  the  de|)artiiienii 
markup  “mix”  in  every  case  and  seein 
why  it  is  that  certain  department 
show  lower  markups. 


Another 

means  o 
have  be 


Why  the  Loss?  A  study  of  the  “mix 
should  result  in  at  least  tw'o  discoi 
eries: 

1.  That  we’re  buying  in  some  d( 
partments  from  more  manufactiin 
who  are  giving  us  smaller  markups 
we’re  tloing  too  much  with  a  fti 
manufacturers  whose  markups  aren' 
par. 

2.  That,  without  realizing  it-l 
cause  of  25-cent  increases  here  ai 
50-cents  there,  all  too  “small”  to 
on,  we  think— w’ere  paying  more 
our  merchandise  than  we  used  to 
than  we  should. 

In  either  case  or  in  both  cases 
knowledge  of  the  facts  should  deter! 
mine  the  remedy. 
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Where  and  How  Much.  In  15  depan] 
ments  last  year  stores  lost  tnarkuf 
The  loss  may  not  appear  to  be  venj 
large:  1/10  of  one  per  cent,  as  in  bool 
and  stationery  or  infants’  wear:  2/lf 
of  one  per  cent  in  women’s  knittt 
underwear.  Our  eye  may  slip  ove 
these.  But  what  about  7/10  of  one 
cent  in  furs,  or  1.4  per  cent  in  iiiajt 
appliances,  or  6/10  of  one  |}er  centii 
floor  coverings? 

The  loss  of  1  / 1 0  of  one  per  cent  ii 
infants’  wear  markup  last  year  mean] 
a  loss  of  $315,578  to  our  industry. 

The  loss  of  2/10  of  one  per  centii 
the  women’s  hosiery  department  las 
year  was  a  loss  to  our  industry 
$500,000. 

The  loss  of  1.4  per  cent  in  inarku: 
in  major  appliances  last  year  was 
loss  of  $3,504,004. 

These  figures,  especially  those  k 
major  appliances,  seem  incredibk 
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Bui  rcmenilti  1  we’re  talking  about 

our 

tain  fields  than  prevailed  pre-war;  in 

trasted  the  present  price  line  costs 

■  eiuire  indii>iry’s  volume. 

other  fields  markups 

on  established 

with  what 

we  should  now  be  seeking 

What  will  impress  the  individual 

price  lines  are  too  low. 

Manufacturers 

merchandise  at.  These 

price  lines  cov- 

store  ownei  or  manager  is  drawing  off 

should  he  sought  out  who  can  produce 

ered  women’s  and  children’s  apparel, 

his  own  figures  for  his  own  depart- 

the  items  we  seek  at 

markups  that 

including  also  fashion  accessories.  The 

nients,  and  «alculating  his  own  losses. 

square  generally  with  prevailing  mark- 

table  below  lists  Mrs. 

Elgart’s  items. 

ups  in  the  same  industry. 

We  are 

losing  at  least  four  per  cent 

1  AnoHitr  Remedy.  There  is  a  third 

to  five  per 

cent  in  these  fields  in  mark- 

1  means  of  rerovering  lost  markup. 

We 

Statistics.  Some  two 

years  ago  Mrs. 

up.  Certainly  we  should  each  be  try- 

Phave  been  paying  higher  costs  in 

i 

cer- 

.■\dele  Elgart,  of  Specialty  Stores,  con- 

ing  to  recoup  these  losses. 

|i  npiiiiii  nii^iiiifiiiiliiiiiiiiiiri  ' 

Cost 

Cost  Prices 

Markup  Should  Be 

Markup 

Retail 

’  WOMEN'S  &  MISSES'  DEPARTMENTS 

At  Present 

Per  Cent 

Not  Over 

Per  Cent 

1  Budget  Dresses . 

.  $5.75  ea. 

35 

$5.25 

41 

$8.95 

‘  Popular  Price  Dresses . 

more  1 1 .75  mdse 

19.95 

1  Better  Dresses . 

15.75 

37 

14.75 

41 

25.00 

.  17.751  ea. 

18.75J 

40 

16.75 

44 

29.95 

' 

|i  Coots  &  Suits . 

.  20.75 

40 

19.75 

43 

35.00 

23.75 

25.00 

22.75 

39.95 

■ 

p  Sportswear:  Skirts  &  Sweaters . 

37 

3.50 

41 

5.95 

5.75 

5.50 

8.95 

6.75 

6.50 

10.95 

'Blouses . 

.  45.00  dz. 

37 

42.00 

41 

5.95 

69.00 

66.00 

8.95 

i  kl._l - 

1  . . 

.  15.00  l.dz. 

35 

14.00 

40 

1.95 

ji 

15.75  J 

!  Blousettes . 

.  22.50  1  dz. 

37 

21.00 

41 

2.98 

24.00  J 

1  Lingerie— Woven  &  Tricot . 

.  31.50  dz. 

33 

28.50 

42 

3.95 

1 

45.00 

42.00 

5.95 

^Robes . 

.  69.00  dz. 

36 

66.00 

38 

8.95 

J 

12.75  ea. 

11.75 

19.95 

15.75  ea. 

14.75 

25.00 

J  Handbags . 

. .  57.00  dz. 

38 

54.00 

42 

7.95 

X 

uim 

75.001 

72.001 

10.95 

J 

78.00J 

75.00/ 

I  Gloves . 

.  22.50  dz. 

36 

21.00 

40 

2.95 

1 

28.501 

30.00i 

27.00 

3.95 

1  CHILDREN'S  WEAR 

j  Slsuses,  Sweaters,  Underwear, 

!  4  All  Types  of  Accessories . 

.  15.75dz. 

33 

14.50 

38 

1.95 

1 

22.50 

21.00 

2.95 

t  Oreises,  All  Sportswear,  Separates, 
T'-lnderwear  &  All  Accessories . 

.  45.00  dz. 

37 

42.00 

41 

5.95 

. 

57.00 

54.00 

7.95 

1 

69.00 

66.00 

8.95 

[Coats,  Snowsuits  &  Other  Heavy  Outerwear. 

.  15.75ea. 

37 

14.75 

41 

25.00 

17.751 

16.75 

29.95 

18.75J 

21.75 

19.75 

35.00 

L 

23.751 

22.75 

39.95 

1 

25.00i 

11 
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46tli  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


NRDGA 


Hotel  Staller  Htm  Tori' 
lanuary  1  10  1057 


Convention 
News  LEm»  " 


The  Golden  46th.  Prograiimiing  for  the  national  convention  of 
retailers— NR DGA’s  46th— got  started  in  July,  with  the  selection 
•f  a  theme:  "Building  for  Retailing’s  Golden  Age.”  By  now, 
the  .4ss<Kiation’s  groups  and  divisions  have  finished  blocking  in 
the  general  picture  of  convention  week:  30  sessions  neatly  ar¬ 
ranged  to  fit  into  the  four  days  of  the  convention,  January  7 
to  January  10.  Also,  the  planners  say  they’ve  been  successful 
in  meeting  this  year’s  mandate  to  conccKt  a  convention  different 
from  any  of  the  45  that  have  gone  before.  The  orders  were: 
“Let’s  get  a  little  showmanship  into  this  thing!”  Here  are  some 
of  the  resufts: 

Sales  Promotion  Spectacular.  Ed  Engle,  manager  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  uses  no  word  smaller  than  “extravaganza” 
to  describe  any  of  the  sessions  he  is  planning.  For  example: 

There  will  be  a  two  and  a  half  hour  musical  show,  complete 
with  chorus  line,  entitled,  “There’s  Good  Business  in  Show 
Business.”  The  music  and  lyrics,  says  Engle,  will  be  sensational, 
but  the  book’s  the  thing:  it  will  be  a  solid  story  about  the 
success  some  important  department  stores  have  had  with  glam¬ 
orized  promotions  of  electrical  appliances.  The  General  Electric 
G>nipany  is  working  with  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  the 
Visual  Merchandising  Group  on  this  one. 

Packaged  .Showmanship.  Another  musical  show,  which  is  planned 
to  be  available  as  a  packaged  fashion  promotion  for  members 
to  put  on  in  their  own  sutres,  will  be  presented  by  Holiday 
Magazine  and  DuPont  before  the  .Sales  Promotion  Division  aiul 
the  Visual  Merchandising  Group.  This  show  is  described  as  the 
work  of  a  famous  Broadway  producer,  and  the  package  will 
include  score,  script,  promotion  material,  and  display  props. 

Research  in  Technicolor.  There’ll  be  movies,  too.  The  Sales 
Promotion  Division  has  invited  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  to 
show  its  wide-screen  color  him  entitled  “Behind  Post  Covers,” 
which  describes  the  Post’s  methods  of  reader  research  and  shows 
how  they  can  be  used  in  retail  market  research. 

Lyrics,  No  Music.  Engle  still  has  problems.  He  says  he  hasn’t 
yet  hit  on  a  smooth  way  of  introducing  dancing  girls  into  three 
other  features  of  the  sales  promotion  program.  One  of  these 
is  a  session  on  public  relations  intended  for  top  manageiiieiit 
as  well  as  sales  promotion  executives.  The  him  of  Carl  Byoir 
fc  .\.ss(Kiates  is  preparing  a  presentation,  dehning  the  principles 
of  success  in  public  relations  and  showing  how  department  stores 
can  apply  them.  Case  histories  will  follow,  from  The  Hecht  (a>. 
and  some  other  department  store  leaders  in  this  held. 

Field  Findings.  This  month  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  and 
Talon.  Inc.  are  hnishing  up  a  35-store  survey  designed  to  hiid 
out  exactly  what  sales  promotion  men  want  in  the  way  of 
promotion  helps  from  manufacturers.  The  hndings  will  be 
presented  for  discussion  at  a  session  titled  “Creative  Selling.” 
The  Division,  incidentally,  is  establishing  a  new  annual  award 
to  the  manufacturer  who  does  the  best  job  of  this  kind. 

Figure  Work.  To  round  out  a  program  that  covers  every  phase 
of  the  sales  promotion  man’s  interests,  there  will  be  a  joint 
session  with  the  Controllers’  Congress  on  budgeting  and  plan¬ 
ning.  .\  controller,  a  sales  promotion  director  and  a  newspaper 
representative  will  speak;  then  act  as  a  panel  t»)  answer  ({uestions 
from  the  floor. 


.\udiencc  in  the  Act.  I'he  .Merchandising  Division  s  pro°r  ^ 
consists  of  six  sessions  and  all  of  them,  says  m.niager  1  I 
Burston,  will  be  audience-participation  meetings.  1  he  subjc  I 
for  the  famous  “put-and-take”  meeting  is  "How  to  Piomote?  j 
Sell  .More  Ci«>ods.”  Speakers  and  audience  will  exchange  \i,  I 
on  all  the  selling  methods  that  are  being  explored  as  Mihr  1; 
builders:  for  example,  mail  order,  telephone,  teles  ision,  -  fl 
selectit)!!,  and  in-the-home  methods.  j 

Buyers — New  .Model.  “'Ehe  Changing  Function  of  the  Bu'  *' 
will  be  the  topic  (controversy  guaranteed)  of  another  gen  j 
merchandising  session.  Departmental  merchandising  meet  yi 
will  include:  Women’s  and  Children's  .Apparel,  Piece  1‘i 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear,  and  Smallwares  and  .Accessories.  Ic-  i 
ing  over  some  of  the  topics  to  be  covered  at  these  iiieciM.  i 
Burston  says  that  hosiery  is  being  described  as  “the  sick  L,  j 
of  the  street  floor,”  that  the  biggest  market  lies  just  ahead 
the  infants  and  teen  age  group,  and  that  the  advice  for  nu  ' 
and  boys’  wear  buyers  will  be  “promote  or  go  under!” 


Small  Stores,  Big  Talk.  “Cupid,  the  .Stf)rk,  the  Grim  Rch, 
and  Your  Store’s  Future”  is  the  rather  awesome  title  of  i 
address  Dr.  Virgil  Reed,  vice  president  of  J.  Walter  riiomjj- 
plans  to  make  before  the  Smaller  Stores  Division.  l.ioi>  | 
Mongeon,  manager  of  the  Division,  reports  that  the  first  f  i 
sessions  will  also  cover  small  store  experience  with  revo!, 
credit,  with  discount  competition,  with  sales  training,  and  v;  ■ 
unusual  promotions. 


From  Mass,  to  Fla.  Speakers  on  the  Smaller  Stores  promm  t 
panel  (“Ideas  That  Have  Paid  Off”)  will  be:  .Anne  Starr. 
.Anne  Starr,  Inc.,  Quincy,  .Mass.;  Samuel  V.  Schoonmaker, 
.Schoonmaker's,  Newburgh,  N.  V.;  Warner  B.  Daniels,  of  Daniel 'i 
Inc.,  Coral  Gables,  F'la.;  Seymour  K.  Buckner,  of  E.  Buckner^  i 
Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.;  and  Cieorge  H.  Stern,  of  Stern’s,  Watervi' 
Maine.  Brooks  Shumaker,  of  Wilson  Department  Stores,  In 
Gainesville,  F'la.,  will  talk  on  financing  and  promoting  revoM 
credit.  The  speaker  at  the  Division’s  dinner  meeting  will  '4 
Dr.  Kenneth  McFarland,  education  consultant  to  the  (ienc* 
Motors  Qirp.  ‘ 


Three  on  Techniques.  “Doing  a  Better  Job”  is  the  theme  ■ 
a  third  Smaller  Stores  session,  and  this  will  explore  three  ihni 
topics:  alterations,  self-selection  and  self-service,  and  unit  .r 
classification  control.  The  speakers:  on  ready-to-wear  aln  | 
tions,  G.  J.  Marder,  of  G.  J.  Marder  &  .Associates,  and  David!'. 
Lecker,  assistant  manager  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division;  ’  I 
self-selection,  Clharles  S.  Eelchin,  of  Telchin  &  Campanella;  .i  S 
on  unit  control,  Bruce  M.  Weinhold,  retail  store  consultant's! 

Lloyd  Jones  Cki.  Subjects  slated  for  open  forum  discussion  '  ^  | 
this  meeting  are  parking,  gift  wrapping,  and  group 

Everybody’s  Debate.  Tradition  will  take  more  tumbles  at  i  ’ 
Store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups’  sessions,  where  vs"  jtonie 
shop  technitjues  and  “brainstorming”  are  largely  displacing  i 
prepared  lecture.  The  Controllers’  Congress  and  Credit  jing  , 
agement  Division  favor  audience-participation  sessions,  v  « 
panels  of  experts  guiding  question-and-answer  discussions  fr  i 
the  floor.  (Details  on  all  these  next  month.)  ’ 


Some  Old  Ways  Are  Best.  Never  suppose,  however,  that  i 
convention  will  be  something  entirely  new  and  strange.  Pf 
ant  and  familiar  customs  will  still  prevail:  the  “curtain-opC"' 
luncheon  of  the  .Association  of  Buying  Offices,  for  example,  a 
the  banquet  that  brings  the  whole  membership  together  on  i 
final  evening.  .  .  .  Ehe  Monday  night  session  will  be  tlevui 
as  it  always  is,  to  top  management  matters  and  Malcolm 
McNair  of  Harvard  will  present  his  annual  forecast  of  l)usii 
conditions  in  the  year  ahead.  .  .  .  .And  once  again,  a  delegai- 
of  retailers  from  outside  the  U.  S.,  will  be  the  convention’s 
of  honor— this  year,  a  group  of  F'rench  merchants. 
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The  Retail  Research 
Institute  of  the  NRDGA 


It  will  be  objective,  independent  and  responsible.  It  will  work  with 
one  end  in  view:  the  welfare  of  retailing.  And,  in  the  interests  of  re¬ 
tailing,  the  Institute  will  use  its  influence  in  an  attemptto  correct,  or  at 
least  counteract,  the  weaknesses,  contradictions  and  biased  findings 
that  disfigure  much  of  what  passes  for  marketing  research  today. 
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By  Milton  Wall, 

Director,  Retail  Research  Institute,  NRDGA 
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The  fundamental  job  of  American 
industry  is  to  find  or  create  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  the  critical  customer  is 
the  retail  one.  When  the  retail  cus¬ 
tomer  buys,  the  whole  economy  is 
strong:  if  she  withholds  her  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  recession  is  immediate. 
This  seems  obvious  to  most  of  us  now 
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but  recognition  of  it  has  causctl  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  .American  production  and 
marketing  strategy.  It  was  only  some 
20  years  ago  that  the  Brookings  Insti¬ 
tution  published  its  study  of  the  be- 
tljhavior  of  the  American  economy  with 
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espect  to  consumer  patterns  and  con- 
Jduded  that  production  followed  con- 
tirner  demand  rather  than  the  reverse. 

is  did  not  imply  that  there  was  not 
I*  close  relationship— and  reciprocal 


TTh 


effects— between  the  two.  The  primacy 
of  consumer  demand,  however,  in  de¬ 
termining  the  swings  of  the  business 
cycle  was  brought  out  for  the  first 
time  by  an  authoritative  investigation. 

One  would  think  that  research  in 
retailing  itself,  particularly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  customer,  would  be  a  ma¬ 
jor  concern  of  retailers  and  indeed  of 
all  industry.  Is  it  not  surprising  then 
that,  of  all  industries  in  the  country, 
retailing  probably  does  the  least  in 
the  way  of  organized  research? 

Whereas  industry  spends  approxi¬ 
mately  $4  billion  a  year  for  product 
research  and  development  and  per¬ 
haps  another  $200  million  for  market¬ 
ing  research,  only  very  small  amounts 
are  spent  by  retailers  and  this  only  by 


a  very  few.  .Almost  all  knowledge  of 
consumer  patterns  of  purchasing  or  of 
consumer  motivation  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  market  research  done  by  or 
for  manufacturers,  whether  done  di¬ 
rectly  or  by  market  research  organiza¬ 
tions,  agencies,  or  media.  Retailers 
have  virtually  ignored  the  field  of  re¬ 
search  about  the  customer  and  even 
the  major  areas  of  their  own  internal 
operation  and  organization. 

Recognizing  the  situation,  and  the 
need  for  fundamental  research  in  this 
most  vital  area  of  the  economy,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  created 
the  Retail  Research  Institute  early  in 
1956.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Institute 
to  explore  every  avenue  for  fostering 
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and  conducting  objective  research  into 
the  held  of  retailing  or  allied  areas  in 
order  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  re¬ 
tail  management  and  by  so  doing  to 
strengthen  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Curiously  enough,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  in  its  important  analy¬ 
sis,  “Does  Distribution  Cost  Too 
Much?”,  which  was  published  in  1939, 
recommended  “the  establishment  of 
an  institute  for  research  in  consump¬ 
tion  and  distribution,  under  inde¬ 
pendent  auspices  and  with  a  lil)eral 
endowment.”  (p.  356)  “The  field  of 
distribution  and  consumption  eco¬ 
nomics  has  been  sadly  neglected,”  says 
the  report,  and  “such  an  institute 
would  explore  the  broader  and  more 
important  social  implications  of  the 
kind  of  distributive  system  (which 
means  the  kind  of  economic  system) 
we  have.”  .\lmost  20  years  later  the 
need  for  such  an  institute  still  exists 
and  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  is 
once  again  reviewing  the  field  and 
preparing  to  release  its  report.  It  is 
certainly  a  goal  of  the  Retail  Research 
Institute  to  provide  the  ^independent 
auspices  under  which  much  of  what 
was  contemplated  by  the  original 
recommendation  may  be  achieved. 

Propaganda  —  Misnamed  Research. 

There  is  growing  need  for  independ¬ 
ent  appraisal  or  conduct  of  much  of 
present  research.  It  is  unfortunate 
but  true  that  much  of  what  is  now 
done  is  biased  or  slipshod.  There  are 
unresolved  contradictions  which  leave 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  whole 
field  of  research  in  the  minds  of  the 
users.  There  are  researchers  who  are 
willing  to  tailor  the  data  to  the  de¬ 
sired  end  if  that  end  is  specified  or 
who  do  tailor  the  results  to  what  they 
think  is  desired.  There  are  sponsors 
of  research  who  do  not  want  guidance 
but  propaganda  and  a  sales  pitch. 
There  are  all  too  many  researchers 
who  do  not  have  the  stature  to  refrain 
from  recommendations  where  none 
are  necessary. 

It  is  a  platitude  that  nothing  is 
perfect  and  that  anything  can  be  im¬ 
proved.  It  is  also  true  that  many 
times  research  can  turn  up  only  minor 
suggestions  for  improvement  and  that 
the  major  results  of  investigation  indi¬ 
cate  continuance  of  the  present  meth¬ 
ods.  Too  often,  the  researcher  feels 


that  such  a  report  will  not  be  accept¬ 
able,  or  will  not  make  for  future  re¬ 
tention,  and  therefore  creates  recom¬ 
mendations  for  change  which  are  not 
outgrowths  of  the  research  and  may 
actually  be  dangerous.  It  is  of  course 
true  that  all  too  many  sponsors  (hirers) 
of  research  do  expect  revolutionary 
recommendations  from  a  study  done 
for  them  and  are  disappointed  and  not 
understanding  when  such  results  are 
not  obtained. 

Contradictory  Findings.  Reviewing 
the  area  of  why  women  buy,  in  the 
August  1956  issue  of  Fortune,  Gilbert 
Burck  writes: 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  great 
many  contradictory  (and  partisan) 

■  figures  are  in  circulation.  For  fair 
samples  of  the  confusion,  consider  the 
“statistics”  on  a  thoroughly  masculine 
line  of  pnxlucts— men’s  clothes— and 
on  a  seemingly  feminine  line— kitchen 
equipment. 

poll  of  a  group  of  stores  by  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  showed  that  in 
91  per  cent  of  the  stores  women 
lx)ught  more  than  75  per  cent  of  all 
men’s  “dress”  (business)  shirts  sold. 
But  surveys  by  Cluett,  Peabody  and 
others  indicate  that  she  buys  less  than 
50  per  cent.  It  is  an  axiom  in  the 
trade  that  women  buy  70  per  cent  of 
all  men’s  scxks,  but  a  Fawcett  Publi¬ 
cations  survey  has  suggested  they  buy 
only  52  per  cent,  and  a  survey  by  the 
National  .LsscKiation  of  Hosiery  Man¬ 
ufacturers  a  year  ago  indicated  that 
even  50  per  cent  may  be  a  high  figure 
and  that  women  who  buy  men’s  socks 
often  have  definite  restrictions  as  to 
color,  price,  etc.  .\nd  although  a 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  p)oll  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  women  buy  most  men’s 
underwear,  other  surveys  again  have 
reached  the  opposite  conclusion. 

The  results  of  surveys  to  determine 
the  influence  of  women  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  kitchen  appliances  have  not 
been  very  consistent  either.  A  Faw¬ 
cett  survey  has  credited  husbands  with 
making  30  per  cent  of  the  brand  de¬ 
cisions,  wives  with  21  per  cent  and 
both  jointly  with  as  much  as  44  per 
cent.  Other  surveys  have  turned  up 
figures  crediting  the  wife  with  making 
the  buying  decision  as  much  as  57  per 
cent  of  the  time.  recent  Survey 
Research  Center  study  showed  that 
the  wife  had  most  to  say  37  per  cent 
of  the  time,  the  husband  9  per  cent 
of  the  time,  and  that  they  decided 
jointly  54  per  cent  of  the  time.  Most 
surveys  tend  to  agree  that  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  jointly  account  for 
around  half  the  kitchen-appliance  de¬ 
cisions.  and  many  advertisers  and  sell¬ 


ers  are  basing  their  sales  pitch  on  thii  H 
fact.  General  Electric,  for  example,  || 
alludes  to  its  dual  audieiu  e,  and  || 
therefore  runs  a  great  deal  of  in  If 
advertising  in  general  magazines  like 
Life  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Poie 
The  very  inconsistencies  of  (onsuin 
er  surveys,  which  have  generated  a 
large  body  of  analysis  and  argument, 
have  made  more  and  more  husine* 
men  realize  that  research  that  simple 
counts  female  noses  or  the  number  of 
shirts  or  socks  bought  by  women,  or 
asks  who  d«)es  what  buying  in  the 
family,  is  not  sufficient  to  gauge  the 
.\merican  woman  as  consumer  and  de¬ 
scribe  her  accurately  as  a  prospect. 

Leo  Bogart,  Associate  Director  c 
Research  for  McCann  Ericson,  has  m 
in  the  Harvard  Business  Review: 
Research,  in  turn,  seems  to  gener¬ 
ate  a  need  for  more  research.  .Much 
of  the  market  data  which  is  freeh 
available  is  prepared  by  individual 
magazines  and  newspapers  or  by  radio 
and  television  stations,  whose  perspec¬ 
tive  differs  from  that  of  the  ultimate 
user.  When  their  studies  contradict 
each  other  [italics  mine],  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  left  with  a  fresh  awareness  * 
of  the  problems  requiring  action,  but 
no  clear<ut  solutions. 

A  classic  description  of  the  skeptit: 
point-of-view  is  that  of  John  Croshv 
the  well  known  and  syndicated  telt 
vision  critic  of  the  New  York  HeraV 
Tribune.  Writing  in  1952  about  j 
television  survey,  he  enunciated  thi 
Crosby  Law  of  Research: 

The  survey’s  conclusion,  which  1 
frankly  doubt,  follows  what  1  like  to 
think  of  as  the  Crosby  Law  of  Re¬ 
search.  That,  briefly,  is  that  any  le- 
search  man  who  can’t  prove  what  he  i 
wants  to  prove  ain’t  trying.  ! 


Battle  of  Techniques.  Not  only  blbmi] 
there  confusion  among  the  statistir-Iaspec 
and  unfortunate  evidence  of  non-obling. 
jective  analysis  but  there  is  an  incre:r'|of  d 
ing  area  of  confusion  in  the  claims  oil  ptoai 
superior  achievements  made  by  prolnieth 
ponents  of  specific  techniques.  Pro  been 
ponents  of  statistical  presentations  an  A 
at  odds  with  the  motivational  rest-ard  perir 
adherents.  Operations  Research  hai  whic 
staked  out  a  claim  for  itself  whid  vestij 
apparently  has  no  boundaries.  Depd  “ndc 
interviewing,  area  research,  behavta  less 
research,  probability  sampling  and  i  gent] 
host  of  other  techniques  have  thei  Ni 
zealots  and  fanatically  attack  all  of  a 
etics.  Since  so  many  of  the  icsearcl  orde 
experts  are  in  advertising  or  inali  it 
organizations,  it  may  be  only  natura  with 
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that  the  “sell”  is  based  on  copywriter 
slogans  ami  exaggerated  appeals  but 
one  may  still  deplore  certain  aspects 
of  human  nature. 

.Actually  the  abundance  of  contra¬ 
dictory  statistics  and  competing  tech¬ 
niques  has  led  in  the  advertising  field 
10  the  establishment  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  organi/ation  to  weigh  the  evidence 
lor  conflicting  claims  and  to  sponsor 
integrity  in  research  and  improvement 
in  techniqtie.  The  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  has  already  done 
much  for  enlightenment  in  its  field. 
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Inslitut*  Is  Independent.  Similarly  the 
Retail  Research  Institute  will  seek 
to  evaluate  research  techniques  useil 
in  this  area  and  to  improve  both  tech¬ 
niques  and  understanding  of  them.  It 
will  also  attempt  to  examine  contra¬ 
dictory  presentations  to  see  if  they 
may  be  reconciled.  It  will  seek  to  ex¬ 
pose  areas  of  ignorance  where  research 
mav  bring  advantages  and  it  will  con¬ 
duct  its  own  research  without  fear  or 
favor,  for  the  welfare  of  the  retailer 
is  its  only  aim. 

In  this  sense,  it  has  all  the  advantages 
of  a  foundation  or  a  university  where 
independence  is  at  its  height.  It  would 
be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  there  are 
no  restrictions  on  independence  in 
any  environment— including  the  Re¬ 
tail  Research  Institute— but  it  will  be 
agreed,  I  think,  that  such  restrictions 
are  a  minimum  in  the  foundation  and 
educational  areas.  It  is  equally  true, 
however,  that  the  practitioners  of  most 
university  or  foundation  research  are 
academic  in  their  approach  and  not 
familiar  with  the  actual  operational 
aspects  of  the  field  they  are  investigat¬ 
ing.  This  is  not  to  impugn  the  work 
of  these  persons.  The  academic  ap¬ 
proach,  with  its  emphasis  on  scientific 
method,  on  proof  and  on  integrity,  has 
been,  and  is,  of  incalculable  value. 

A  major  objective  of  scientific  ex¬ 
perimentation  is  to  secure  results 
which  can  be  repeated  by  other  in¬ 
vestigators  who  use  similar  methods 
under  similar  conditions.  Most  busi¬ 
ness  research  could  strive  more  dili¬ 
gently  toward  this  end. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  an  analyst 
of  a  field  know  every  detail  of  it  in 
order  to  understand  and  prescribe  for 
nedhl't-  a  matter  of  fact,  familiarity 
With  all  problems  and  variants  of  pro¬ 


cedure  or  reasoning  has  sometimes 
prcxiuced  complete  inability  to  gener¬ 
alize  on  the  part  of  some  investigators 
who  fill  tomes  with  details. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  facility  for 
understanding  and  performance  which 
is  inherent  in  working  knowledge  and 
attitudes  of  researchers  who  are  part 
of  the  environment  they  are  investi¬ 
gating.  This  facility  is  a  valuable 
product  which  cannot  be  die  asset  of 
any  other  type  of  organization.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  suggestions,  criticisms,  and 
recommendations  of  an  organization 
which  is  a  part  of  an  economic  area 
such  as  retailing,  is  dependent  on  it 
and  dedicated  to  it,  will  be  accepted 
with  greater  ease  and  with  less  resent¬ 
ment  than  would  be  the  case  wfth  an 
outside  agency. 

The  Retail  Research  Institute  has 
also  been  set  up  with  an  interesting 
dual  character.  Aldtough  it  is  an 
operating  division  of  the  National 
Reutil  Dry  Goods  Association,  and 
thus  part  of  the  current  operations  of 
this  organization,  it  is  independent 
of  it  in  its  financial  support.  The  In¬ 
stitute  is  dependent  on  contributions 
for  its  support  and  these  contributions 
may  come  from  anyone  who  is  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  its  goals  of  broad,  objec¬ 
tive,  and  fundamental  research  in  the 
field  of  retailing. 

It  is  expected  that  the  major  source 
of  income  will  be  from  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  retailers,  particularly  members 
of  the  NRDGA,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
membership  in  the  Institute  will  also 
have  wide  representation  among  all 
the  other  areas  which  are  closely  tied  to 
the  welfare  of  the  retailer:  advertising 
agencies,  media,  manufacturers,  banks, 
insurance  companies,  etc.  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  Institute  will  be  granted 
to  those  who  contribute  and  agree  to 
abide  by  its  by-laws.  Members  of  the 
Institute  will  receive  copies  of  publi¬ 
cations,  may  receive  professional  guid¬ 
ance  on  research  problems,  will  receive 
informative  bulletins  and  news-letters, 
will  participate  in  information  ex- 
cange,  seminars  and  meetings,  and 
will  be  supporting  a  dynamic  new 
force  for  the  improvement  of  the 
whole  retail  economy.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  membership,  write  to  me 
at  the  Retail  Research  Institute  of  the 
NRDG.A,  100  West  31st  Street,  New 
York  1,  New  York. 
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HERE  IT  IS! 

The  Westinghouse 
Electric  Stairway  with 
the  Contour-Lite®  Balustrade 

Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways  with  this  new  illuminated  balustrade 
are  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  efficiency.  Contour-Lite  lends  a  glow  of 
glamor  to  any  store — and  improves  illumination  of  the  entire  stairway. 

The  first  Contour-Lite  Balustrade  Electric  Stairway,  developed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Allied  Stores  Planning  Division,  has  been  installed  in  the 
Jordan  Marsh  store  in  Miami.  Balustrade  interiors  are  vitreous  eneunel 
on  steel  with  translucent  plastic  lens.  Available  in  any  color  and  other 
architectural  metals. 

Electric  Stairways  lead  to  volume  sales  on  all  floors.  At  no  obligation 
to  you,  let  our  Store  Research  and  Planning  Service  Department 
explain  the  Balanced  Vertical  Transportation  proflt-building  story 
on  sound  slide  film.  Call,  write  or  wire  today. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways 

PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS  •  PROTECTIVE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SERVICE 

mmcH  nmmtOHOime! 

coven  PKESIOeNTIAl  CAMPAIGNS  ON  CBS  TELEVISION  AND  RADIO 
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V. 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


This  is  the  time  of  speeches,  of  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges;  but  through  it  all  retailers  must  glean  certain 
facts  tliat  will  guide  them  in  their  business  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year. 

Regardless  of  the  speeches,  it  is  now  obvious  that  both 
political  parties,  as  far  as  their  platforms  are  concerned, 
are  looking  toward  and  advocating  the  extension  of  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  might  have  been 
some  consolation  if  only  one  of  the  platforms  advocated 
the  expansion  of  coverage;  then  there  would  have  been 
an  issue  on  this  point  between  the  two  major  parties;  but 
such  is  not  the  case. 

On  some  issues  the  pattern  is  not  so  clear,  and  on 
others  one  might  reply  upon  the  observation  that  “plat¬ 
forms  are  to  stand  on  or  hide  under,  not  run  on.” 


Platforms  on  FLSA.  Obviously,  the  Republicans  were  not 
flat-footed  in  their  observations  about  FLSA.  The  platform 
reads:  “Extend  the  protection  of  the  federal  minimum 
wage  laws  to  as  many  more  w'orkers  as  is  possible  and 
practicable.”  The  lack  of  bluntness  or  clarity  on  what  is 
meant  or  intended  by  these  words  is  offset  by  the  fact  that, 
if  the  Republicans  carry  the  fall  elections.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell  will  do  much  of  the  interpreting  of  these 
words  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  unf  ertainty  as 
to  what  he  desires. 

The  Democrats  leave  no  one  in  doubt  as  to  where  they 
stand  on  this  issue.  Their  platform  reads:  “We  further 
pledge  as  a  matter  of  priority  to  extend  full  protection  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  all  workers  in  industry 
engaged  in  or  affecting  interstate  commerce.” 

Whichever  way  the  political  w^eather  vane  turns  in 
November,  retailers  are  going  to  have  their  hands  full  in 
protecting  their  exemption  under  this  Act. 

The  Simpson  Bill  on  Excise  Taxes.  The  closing  days  of  the 
Congress  brought  forth  a  bill  by  Representative  Richard 
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.M.  Simpson  (R-Pa.)  providing  for  the  recodifitaiion  oi 
the  greater  part  of  Chapter  31  of  Subtitle  D  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  imposes  excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  furs, 
toilet  preparations,  and  luggage.  Mr.  Simpson,  a  powerful 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  an 
nounced  at  the  time  the  bill  was  introduced  that  he 
hoped  taxpayers  would  “exercise  the  opportunity  to  studv  ■ 
its  provisions  carefully  and  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Sui> 
committee  on  Excise  Tax  Policy  will  find  it  convenient  and  i 
desirable  to  schedule  hearings  upon  it  at  an  early  date."  [ 

This  bill  contains  most  of  the  proposals  NRDGA  has  s 
been  making  for  several  years  as  a  partial  solution  to  the  i 
inequities  and  uncertainties  now  existing  in  excise  tajji 
laws.  In  fact,  NRDGA  tax  experts  played  a  most  impon  } 
ant  part  in  the  drafting  of  the  Simpson  bill. 

Members  are  urged  to  study  the  Simpson  bill,  which  in  ] 
part  clarifies  definitions  of  what  is  taxable,  and  lists  spe 
cific  items  that  are  subject  to  tax.  For  instance,  under  the  i 
reference  to  “toilet  preparations,”  it  was  observed  that 
the  bulk  of  the  tax  revenues  are  derived  from  so-called  ^ 
“cosmetics.”  The  Simpson  bill  would  eliminate  most  oi 
the  difficulties  under  present  broad  language  definitions 
and  would  confine  the  tax  to  cosmetics  and  related  types 
of  nonessential  toilet  preparations,  and  would  replace  the 
present  vague  language  with  specific  listings  of  taxable  | 
articles. 

This  bill,  which  will  be  reintroduced  in  the  next  Con¬ 
gress,  deserves  the  serious  study  of  every  retailer  handling  | 
taxable  articles. 

Action  on  the  Hoover  Plan.  The  first  step  in  a  program  i 
to  cut  unnecessary  government  spsending  has  given  encour-  ! 
agement  to  those  who  have  been  fighting  for  the  adoption 
of  many  recommendations  of  the  so-called  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission.  NRDGA  staff  members  have  served  on  several 
major  committees  created  by  the  former  President.  Public 
Law  863  will  bring  about  a  reform  in  government  budget-  • 
ing  and  accounting  procedures.  Budget  information  on  | 
program  costs  and  accomplishments  will  have  to  be  suh  j 
mitted  in  the  future.  Departmental  budgeting  and  at 
counting  will  now  go  on  an  accrued-cost  basis.  Backers  of  , 
the  Hoover  plan  were  disappointed  that  their  whole  pro-  j 
gram  was  not  adopted,  but  feel  that  this  first  step  will  make| 
it  possible  next  year  to  adopt  a  plan  that  was  turned  I 
down  during  the  last  days  of  the  session,  providing  fori 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  on  an  accrued-expenditurtl 
basis.  The  House  rejected  this  part  of  the  program.  |! 
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A  Stores  REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 


The  New  Market 
for  Listening  Equipment 


j^MERICA  is  in  the  midst  of  an  audio  revolution.  There  is  a  broad  revival  of 
interest  in  listening  as  a  form  of  entertainment  and  it  has  already  made  its  im¬ 
pact  upon  the  manufacturer  and  distributor  of  audio  equipment. 

The  American  public  is  buying  phonograph  records  and,  lately,  pre-recorded 
sound  tapes  at  a  prodigious  rate.  It  is  playing  them  back  on  a  wide  variety  of 
sound  reproduction  equipment— ranging  from  a  single-speed  portable  phonograph 
retailing  for  under  $20  all  the  way  up  to  a  two-console,  high-fidelity,  multi-speaker 
sound  system  retailing  for  well  over  $1^500. 

Nor  does  the  audio  revolution  stop  at  recorded  sound.  Within  the  last  year, 
every  major  radio  network  has  begun  to  cater  to  this  vast  appetite  for  music  in  a 
big  way.  They  have  scheduled  programs  packed  with  melody  for  as  long  as  two 
or  three  hours  a  day,  five  or  more  days  a  week.  Thus  the  suspicions  of  many 
observers,  including  the  parents  of  generations  born  since  radio,  have  been  con¬ 
firmed:  Americans  must  have  music  wherever  they  go,  as  a  background  for  what¬ 
ever  they  do,  during  all  the  waking— and  some  of  the  sleeping— hours  of  their  days. 

Convincing  evidence  of  this  was  brought  home  to  department  stores  all  over 
the  country  last  year.  In  the  NRDGA's  annual  report  on  Merchandising  and  Oper¬ 
ating  Results  of  Departmentized  Stores,  published  by  the  Controllers'  Congress,  the 
Radios  &  Phonographs  category  showed  the  greatest  net  sales  increase  of  any  mer¬ 
chandise  group  in  the  store:  typically  25  per  cent  ahead  of  1954.  Not  far  down 
the  list  was  Records  &  Accessories,  which  showed  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  sales. 
(Total  Store  increase  was  four  per  cent.) 

Self-comparisons  have  their  place,  but  the  bigger  questions  are  whether  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  getting  a  satisfactory  share  of  listening  equipment  business  in  relation 
to  other  retail  outlets,  and  whether  this  business  is  or  can  be  made  as  profitable 
as  it  appears  to  be  for  other  outlets. 

By  means  of  personal  interviews  and  a  mail  survey,  STORES  has  taken  these 
questions  to  buyers  and  merchandise  managers,  manufacturers  and  many  others  in 
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the  field.  We  have  checked  on  the  considerable  opportunities  that  the  broad  category 
of  listening  equipment  offers,  and  also  on  the  merchandising  and  promotion  techniques 
it  requires.  In  this  issue,  we  attempt  an  assessment  of  the  department  store's  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  in  radios,  high-fidelity  equipment  and  television.  Another  article,  next 
month,  will  contain  our  report  on  records  and  accessories. 

Sound  Breaks  Through 
Some  Barriers 
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WHAT  causes  an  “audio  revolu¬ 
tion”  to  take  place?  What  has 
prompted  the  American  public  to 
become  so  conscious  of  sound? 

There  are  many  factors.  Chief 
among  them  are  the  great  technical 
and  marketing  changes  that  have  pro¬ 
duced  ttxiay’s  enormous  variety  of 
high-quality  phonograph  records. 

Records  and  Reproduction.  Both  the 
serious  and  the  casual  music  listener 
now  can  buy  his  favorite  selection  in 
unbreakable  vinyl  or  breakable  shel¬ 
lac,  at  three  or  four  different  playing 
speeds,  in  a  number  of  different  inter¬ 
pretations,  at  a  price  ranging  from 
over  five  dollars  to  under  one  dollar. 
To  capture  the  better  quality  of 
sound  put  into  his  record,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can  buy  any  of  a  number  of 
new  phonographs  that  guarantee  high 
fidelity  reproductions,  and  which  will 
play  one  or  all  of  the  different  speeds 
in  his  record  collection. 

These  developments  have  made  the 
lot  of  the  record  buyer  a  happier  one, 
and  they  have  also  created  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  new  record  buyers. 
Drops  of  up  to  40  per  cent  in  the 
prices  of  top-grade  “albums”  (any  rec¬ 
ords  sold  in  a  jacket— singly  or  other¬ 
wise)  have  proven  most  potent  in  this 
respect.  The  number  of  recording 
companies  and  their  releases  has  mush¬ 
roomed.  And  now  record  clubs  and 
music  appreciation  societies  are  sow¬ 
ing,  cultivating  and  harvesting  a  rich 
crop  of  sales  in  this  apparently  limit¬ 
less  market  for  music. 


TV's  Part.  Paradoxically,  television 
has  also  done  its  share.  Primarily 
visual,  the  new  medium  has  nonethe¬ 
less  made  more  people  conscious  of 
better  sound.  This  has  been  a  quiet 
and  possibly  unintentional  develop¬ 
ment— but  large  cabinets  do  leave 
room  for  large  speakers.  And  with  its 
insatiable  appetite  for  new  material 
and  new  faces,  television  has  become 
a  breeding  ground  for  talent.  Musical 
artists,  notably  singers,  now  have  a 
“pre-sold”  value  on  records  because 
they  have  already  been  seen  and 
heard  on  TV  by  the  record  buyer. 

High  Fidelity.  Of  course,  there  are 
those  who  will  claim  that  the  audio 
revolution  is  due  solely  to  the  advent 
of  hi-fi.  But  a  wider  view  suggests 
that  it  was  only  one  of  several  con¬ 
tributing  factors,  even  though  it  has 
great  interest-building  value  of  its 
own.  Whatever  its  place  in  the  se¬ 
quence  of  things,  high  fidelity  is  a 
stimulating  force  that  is  only  now 
getting  into  high  gear. 

Records,  tapes,  and  the  equipment 
used  to  play  them  back,  are  the  chief 
merchandise  to  which  high  fidelity 
may  be  applied.  You  can  get  improved 
sound  reproduction  in  a  radio  as  well, 
but  if  broadcasting  conditions  are  not 
up  to  the  calibre  of  your  amplifier  or 
speaker,  you  may  be  using  hi-fi  equip¬ 
ment  to  capture  low-fi  sound.  Hi-fi 
implies  taking  gootl  sound  at  its  point 
of  origin  and  maintaining  its  purity 
throughout. 

It  is  understandably  galling  to  the 


purist  that  the  term  high  fidelity  has 
been  applied  widely  and  loosely  to 
almost  everything  in  the  field  of  sound 
reproduction.  Those  who  know  pre¬ 
cisely  what  they  are  after  in  a  piece 
of  hi-fi  equipment  cannot  be  misled 
too  easily,  of  course.  And  those  who 
innocently  fall  for  the  label  because 
they  have  no  criteria  to  apply  will 
most  likely  enjoy  what  they  hear  any¬ 
way. 

Yet  the  tacky  question  of  definite 
high  fidelity  eventually  must  lie  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

What  Is  It?  There  seem  to  be  as  many 
different  definitions  of  hi-fi  as  there 
are  experts  willing  to  try  one. 

High  fidelity  is  simply  “concert- 
hall  realism,”  says  one.  .Another  claims 
it  is  “the  ability  to  reproduce  the 
natural  overtones  of  voices  and  instru¬ 
ments  that  are  lost  in  ordinary  sound 
reproduction.”  .A  third  says,  carefully, 
that  it  “reproduces  all  there  is  on  a 
modern  high  fidelity  record,  without 
adding,  subtracting  or  distorting  any 
of  it.”  .And  a  fourth  observer  cites  a 
handy  refuge  just  this  side  of  a  phil¬ 
osophy  of  preception:  “high  fidelity  is 
purely  psychological.  Beauty  is  in  the 
ear  of  the  listener,  totally  dependent 
upon  what  he  has  been  trained  to 
expect.” 

Probably  the  most  useful— and  pro¬ 
phetic-comment  on  the  significance 
of  high  fidelity  was  contributed  by  an 
advertising  man.  He  claimed  the  term 
will  eventually  go  into  limbo,  along 
with  “horseless  carriage”  and  “wire- 
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less,”  as  tiirther  technical  advances 
and  wider  usage  transform  high  fidel¬ 
ity  from  a  curiosity  into  a  common¬ 
place. 

During  its  early  history,  high  fidel¬ 
ity  was  the  exciting  domain  of  the 
j  audio  engineer  and  the  amateur  radio 
^  hobbyist,  or  “ham.”  They  knew  the 
effects  they  were  after,  or  at  least  the 
[defects  they  wanted  to  eliminate.  It 
was,  and  still  is,  fun  for  them  to  build 
or  buy  their  own  components  and 
then  to  assemble  and  reassemble  their 
own  sound  reproduction  systems. 
Distributors  of  radio  parts— “parts 
houses”— became  their  hangouts  for 
the  exchange  of  esoteric  information 
about  tweeters,  w'oofers,  pre-amps,  etc. 

A  Natural  Evolution.  Some  of  the 
more  enterprising  components  manu¬ 
facturers  have  only  recently  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  market  for  high  fidelity 
is  no  longer  limited  to  a  small  circle 
of  purists.  So  they  have  begun  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  own  packaged  systems, 
sometimes  including  components  from 
other  makers  that  are  accepted  as  best 
by  the  hi-fi  connoisseurs.  Mergers 
among  parts  manufacturers  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  place,  marking  a  natural 
evolution  for  a  growing  industry. 
Further  consolidations  and  bolder 
marketing  ventures  are  in  the  offing. 

Meanwhile,  the  makers  of  phono¬ 
graphs  for  the  mass  market  have  also 
recognized  the  potentials  of  high  fidel¬ 
ity.  Practically  every  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  brand  has  expanded  its  line 
to  include  hi-fi  packages.  They  con¬ 
tain  more  and  better  components  in 
cabinets  styled  for  every  taste.  Where 
a  few  short  years  ago  the  emphasis  in 
phonographs  was  in  portables  and 
table  models,  today  consoles  are  en¬ 
joying  a  resurgence.  Hi-fi  has  given 
phonograph  makers  a  chance  to  get 
back  into  the  American  living  room, 
with  a  bewildering  variety  of  record 
players  alone  and  in  combination  with 
radios,  television  and  tape  recorders. 
Foreign  manufacturers  have  also  ar¬ 
rived  upon  the  scene  in  growing  num¬ 
bers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  phonographs 
have  gone  big-ticket  as  well,  under  the 
good  auspices  of  hi-fi.  A  console  model 
can  be  had  for  $200,  $600  or  $1600, 
depending  upon  the  components  in 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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Macy’s  Hi-Fi  Center  has  entrances  from  both  the  records  section  and 
the  TV  section.  The  glassed-in  enclosure  offers  the  right  conditions  for 
selective  listening,  plus  a  background  against  which  fine  cabinets  show 
to  good  advantage.  Practically  all  the  sets  sold  are  cabinet  packages, 
but  the  Center  also  shows  an  assembly  of  hi-fi  components,  along  with 
signs  that  describe  a  basic  hi-fi  system  and  the  cost  of  its  parts. 
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New  sensations  In  sound  by  RCA  VIcloJ 

New  Orthophonic  High  Fidelity  “Victrolaj 
features— more  new  styles  and  finishei 


(Top«  I.  lo  r.)  Tk#  Mork  I.  Twin-console  ^-speed  phonogroph-AM-FM  radio-tope  recorder.  Natural  walnut  or  mohogony  finish  (6HP1)  $1600.  The  Mork  II.  Phonograph  AM-FM  rodio  comok.^ 
cial  styling  in  cherry  finish.  Modern  styling  in  light  rift  oak  finish  or  natural  walnut;  troditionol  styling  in  mahogany  finish  (7HF2)  $750.00.  The  Mork  III.  Phonograph  AM-FM  rodk. 
fshown),  mohogony  or  light  rift  ook  finishes  (7HF3)  $325.00.  (Bottom.  I.  to  r.)  The  Mork  HID.  Phonogroph-AM-FM  radio-tape  recorder.  Mahogany  (shown),  maple  or  light  rift  odi ' 
(THFRI)  $595.00.  The  Mark  IV.  Phonograph.  Mople  (shown),  mohogony  or  light  rift  ook  finishes  (7HF4)  $179.95.  The  Mork  VI.  Phonogroph  consolette.  Block  mink  (shown),  rnGhoje* 


Never  before  features  like  these  in  a  ready-to-plug-in-and-play  High  Fidelity  Im 
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SIIKOPHONIC  SOUND 


Panoromic  Speaker  System  has  a 

minimum  of  3  speakers  to  diffuse 
lifelike  sound  throughout  the 
room.  Full  tone  range  is  heard 
wherever  you  sit. 


New  "Victrola"  High  Fidelity 
record  changer.  Plays  all  speeds. 
Has  Slip-On  “45”  spindle.  Tone 
arm  has  finger  lift  to  permit  easy 
manipulation  for  manual  play. 


For  Stereophonic  Sound.  Plug 
“Victrola”  Stereotape  Player 
into  the  stereo- jack  on  either  the 
Mark  IV,  Mark  VI  or  Mark 
VII.  An  RCA  Victor  first! 


New  High  Fidelity  Tape  Reel 
in  Mark  HID.  Push-button 
trols.  Voice-music  switch, 
Eye”  visual  tuning  for  sek 
of  proper  tape  recording  le 


I 


announcing  the  most  complete  line  of 
honographs  In  history— with  more  new 
•more  sell-up  than  ever  before. 


RCA  Victor— now  selling  more  High  Fidelity 
instruments  than  any  other  manufacturer— 
brings  you  8  new  models— priced  from  $79.95 
to  $1600.  And  every  step-up  in  price  adds 
extra  features  you  can  demonstrate— extra 
value  you  can  prove. 


Now,  whatever  your  prospects  want— the  finest  in  sound,  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  cabinets,  the  most  reliable  name— they  get  them  all  in  an  RCA  Victor 
New  Orthophonic  High  Fidelity  “Victrola”  phonograph. 

If  they're  looking  for  fine  furniture,  show  your  prospects  the  rich 
new  cabinet  designs  —  traditionals,  moderns,  a  luxurious  Provincial. 
They’ve  never  seen  finishes  like  these  before,  either:  cherry,  walnut,  light 
rift  oak,  maple,  mahogany,  new  black  mink! 

If  they're  feature-conscious,  demonstrate  the  features  shown  below 
—  and  the  many  others  included  with  every  model.  But  most  important 
of  all,  let  them  hear  — let  them  feel— the  rich  realistic  sound  that  pours 
out  of  every  model!  Every  set  shown  in  this  photograph  has  the  great 
Panoramic  Speaker  System  that  no  other  High  Fidelity  phonographs 
offer!  The  Mark  VIII  has  a  new  balanced  multiple-speaker  system  which 
also  gives  a  response  through  20,000  cycles  per  second. 

All  these  features,  styles,  finishes  and  the  name  RCA  Victor  add  up 
to  just  one  thing  —  your  biggest  sales  year  in  High  Fidelity  ever! 


oak  or  ffiopi*  finishos.  Comploto  with  striking  brass  logs  (7HF5)  $139.95. 
^  Mark  VII.  Portablo  phonogroph.  Ton  simuiatod  ioathor  (8HFP1)  $129.95. 
iDf'cos  quoted  aro  for  mahogany  finish  only.  Other  finishes  slightly  higher 
ko'  for  the  Mark  f. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


CAMDEN  8,  N.  J.  Tmks  @ 


mh  Fidelity  for  $79.95.  The  Mark  VIII. 
|New  “Victrola”  45  phonograph.  Mahogany 
light  rift  oak  finishes 


iinish.  (Maple  or  _ 1!  . 

‘lightly  higher.)  Model  7HF45. 


Manufacturer's  nationally  advertised  list  prices  shown, 
subject  to  change.  Slightly  higher  in  far  West  and  South. 
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it.  Hi-fi  packaged  systems  thus  offer 
a  range  of  prices  that  puts  television 
to  shame,  and  that  offers  the  retailer 
a  fabulous  opportunity  for  trading  up. 

Th«  Market  for  Hi-Fi.  Among  retailers, 
the  major  beneficiaries  of  the  audio 
revolution— particularly  that  part  of  it 
sparked  by  high  fidelity— have  been 
the  specialists.  To  date,  music  mer¬ 
chants  and  large  record  dealers  have 
garnered  the  lion’s  share  because  they 
have  been  on  the  scene  and  ready. 
They  have  also  done  a  lot  to  spread 
the  word  on  high  fidelity  among  their 
potential  customers,  by  demonstrat- 
tions  and  direct  mail  advertising,  and 
by  having  the  new  developments  in 
sound  reproduction  on  their  floors. 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Music  Merchants  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  sales  of  high  fidelity  equip¬ 
ment  alone  will  reach  $500  million  in 
1956,  while  records  will  account  for 
another  $200  million-plus.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  group  confidently  expect 
that  they  will  ring  up  most  of  those 
sales— and  at  the  moment  there  is  no 
other  type  of  retailer  to  seriously  chal¬ 
lenge  that  belief.  Some  music  dealers 
have  already  experienced  increases  in 
high  fidelity  volume  of  50,  60  and  100 
f>er  cent  over  a  12-month  p)eriod. 

Who  will  spend  the  $500  million? 
One  way  to  characterize  the  hi-fi  cus¬ 
tomer  is  to  label  him  as  either  an 
audiophile  or  a  music  lover.  (The  per¬ 
son  who  is  both  will  resent  it,  justifi¬ 
ably,  but  it  does  offer  a  useful  divid¬ 
ing  line.) 

The  "Amateur  Sound  Scientist."  The 

audiophile  is  interested  primarily  in 
sound  for  its  own  sake.  He  is  the  orig¬ 
inal  hi-fi  “bug,”  descended  from  the 
radio  “ham.”  He  seeks  new  sound  ex¬ 
periences  rather  than  listening  pleas¬ 
ure.  He  is  more  likely  than  not  a 
“do-it-yourself”  fan  as  well,  adept  at 
installing  the  comp>onents  he  buys  into 
a  system  of  his  own  design. 

The  sale  of  components  is  profitable 
and  induces  a  chain  reaction  quality 
of  buying.  The  hi-fi  enthusiast  con¬ 
tinually  trades  himself  up  with  new 
gimmicks  and  better  equipment  in  his 


search  for  perfection,  just  like  the  pho¬ 
tography  fan.  However,  components 
sales  represented  only  five  f>er  cent  of 
the  total  hi-fi  market  in  1955. 

Spokesmen  for  the  industry  pay 
homage  to  the  audiophile,  for  he  pi¬ 
oneered  the  fad  and  gave  it  the  pub¬ 
licity  it  needed  to  grow  into  an  insti¬ 
tution.  At  the  same  time,  they  regard 
the  true  hi-fi  addict  as  a  strictly  mar¬ 
ginal  part  of  the  market  today,  one 
who  is  a  browser  more  often  than  he 
is  a  buyer.  The  parts-jobber,  with  his 
discount-like  operation  and  expert 
help,  is  a  match  for  the  hi-fi  addict; 
the  average  retailer  is  not. 

Luxury  Market.  Another  source  of  hi-fi 
volume  lies  in  its  snob  appeal.  Thus, 
custom  installations  of  high  fidelity 
systems  can  be  sold  to  people  who  feel 
that  special  hi-fi  components  are  im¬ 
portant  without  necessarily  under¬ 
standing  why;  who  have  money  to 
spend,  and  whose  prime  interest  lies 
in  interior  decoration.  Many  of  these 
individuals  wouldn’t  be  caught  dead 
with  a  packaged  hi-fi  system— no  mat¬ 
ter  how  fine  or  how  expensive— simply 
because  it  was  assembled  by  one  manu¬ 
facturer,  can  be  purchased  by  anyone, 
and  can’t  be  “built-in.” 

The  parts-jobber,  although  he  may 
eventually  supply  the  components, 
cannot  sell  this  typ)e  of  trade.  For  it 
requires  an  interior  decorator’s  ap¬ 
proach  in  combination  with  acoustical 
know-how.  Shall  the  components  be 
hidden  in  a  breakfront,  or  will  better 
reception  come  from  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  sp>eaker  in  the  corner?  Ques¬ 
tions  like  these  must  be  decided  in  the 
customer’s  home  and  at  a  leisurely, 
soft-sell  pace.  But  it  pays  off,  some¬ 
times  at  the  rate  of  $2,000  an  instal¬ 
lation. 

Notable  success  in  custom-selling 
has  been  had  by  those  music  specialists 
who  went  into  hi-fi  heavily  at  an 
early  date.  It  takes  a  complete  service 
department,  technically  trained  sales 
help,  a  salon-type  demonstration  room, 
a  wide  inventory  and  shrewdly  selec¬ 
tive  promotions  aimed  at  customers 
with  money. 

One  such  specialist  reports  that  80 
per  cent  of  his  hi-fi  business  is  in  com¬ 
ponents  sales.  He  freely  predicts,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  20  per  cent  he  does  in 
packaged  systems  will  double  and 


treble  within  a  few  short  years.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  builds  his  reputation  as  i 
source  for  the  latest  in  sound  equip- 
ment;  he’s  got  every  exit  covered. 

Should  the  Departmant  Store  Bothait 

One  out  of  six  department  stores  that 
responded  to  the  Stores  survey  selb 
high  fidelity  components.  Two  out  of 
five  buyers  in  the  same  group  think 
department  stores  can  be  successful  in 
selling  components  and  custom  in¬ 
stallations— under  certain  conditioni. 
These  include  properly  trained  sales¬ 
people,  alert  and  consistent  promo¬ 
tion,  outside  selling  and,  of  course,  an 
adequate  service  department.  One  ro 
spondent  mentioned  in  passing  that 
“the  department  store  can  sell  any¬ 
thing  it  wants  to  if  it  is  flexible 
enough.” 

The  Marshall  Field  System.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  custom  hi-fi  installa¬ 
tions,  regarded  as  the  “cream”  of  the 
business  by  those  who  have  had  a  taste, 
require  a  flexible  approach.  A  case  in 
point  is  Marshall  Field,  one  depart¬ 
ment  store  that  has  made  a  success  of 
custom  work,  using  the  dual  sales  ap 
peal  of  good  sound  and  good  furni¬ 
ture.  The  coordinated  efforts  of  three 
departments  are  used:  Radios  and 
Phonographs,  Interior  Decorating  and 
Service.  Full  use  is  made  of  interior 
and  window  displays  to  show  the 
beauty  of  custom  sound  equipment 
when  integrated  with  other  home  fur¬ 
nishings.  The  opportunity  to  set  up  a 
model  room  layout  in  home  exhibits 
and  the  like  is  rarely  passed  up. 

Once  the  customer  has  shown  defi¬ 
nite  interest,  the  store’s  service  depart¬ 
ment  is  called  in.  Technical  experts 
go  to  the  home  of  the  prospect  to  plan 
a  layout  that  will  work  acoustically. 
The  service  department,  incidentally, 
buys  and  sells  the  components  that  it 
installs.  The  profit  so  derived  goes  a 
long  way  towards  covering  its  other 
expenses  in  servicing  radio  and  TV. 

Most  department  stores  are  present¬ 
ly  inclined  to  steer  clear  of  custom 
hi-fi  work,  however,  because  of  its  spe¬ 
cialized  service  and  selling  require¬ 
ments.  Those  who  do  sell  hi-fi  com¬ 
ponents  often  regard  them  as  accom¬ 
modation  items,  not  forgetting,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  make  an  authentic 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Storeiuide  Promotion  Pays  Off 


IN  one  week  of  well-planned  promotion  last  spring,  Ball 
Stores  of  Muncie,  Indiana,  established  itself  solidly  in  the 
television  and  radio-phonograph  business,  and  sold  51  units, 
mure  than  doubling  their  planned  sales  goal.  Thomas  Hughes, 
advertising  manager  for  Ball,  credits  the  results  to  an  all-out 
traffic  building  program,  devised  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Magnavox  Company’s  sales  promotion  department.  The  take¬ 
off  on  the  promotion  announced  that  Ball  had  acquired  the 
Magnavox  franchise— just  in  time  for  the  “spring  special”  sales. 
This  was  the  treatment: 

1.  A  card  mailing  invited  the  store’s  10,000  charge  customers 
to  a  two-day  private  sale  before  the  big  week  began. 

2.  All  250  employees  were  called  to  a  meeting  the  week 
before  the  sale.  The  manufacturer’s  regional  sales  manager 
talked  to  them  and  gave  a  demonstration  of  one  of  the  high 
fidelity  instruments.  They  were  given  badges  to  wear  and  were 
instructed  to  suggest  that  customers  visit  the  radio-television 
section  and  register  for  the  daily  prize  give-aways  (portable 
radios).  Employees  had  their  own  prize-drawing,  with  two 
portable  radios  as  give-aways. 

3.  A  full-page  Sunday  ad  announced  the  sale  and  the  prize 
drawings.  Two  follow-up  ads  were  used  during  the  week,  and 
drop-in  lines  appeared  in  ail  the  regular  advertising. 

4.  A  corner  window  was  used  for  the  Magnavox  specials, 
while  regular  price  sets  appeared  in  four  fashion  windows. 
Prize  announcements  appeared  here,  too. 

5.  Interior  displays  were  used  on  every  floor  in  front  of 
the  elevators,  and  phonographs  played  at  strategic  locations 
throughout  the  store. 

Registration  for  the  prizes  averaged  250  a  day.  This  was 
important  because  the  department  is  alone  on  an  upper  floor 
and  does  not  benefit  from  any  normal  store  traffic.  Fifty-one 
sets  were  sold.  A  follow-up  card  was  sent  to  each  customer 
who  bought  a  set,  asking  them  to  please  call  the  store  if  they 
had  any  questions  or  problems.  “That  ‘can’t-be-bought’  word 
of  mouth  advertising  has  to  be  tenderly  nursed,”  Hughes  com¬ 
ments.  And  he  adds: 

“As  much  as  anything,  I  believe  the  employees’  enthusiasm 
was  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  event.  We  were  ‘sold,’ 
from  the  stockboys  to  the  president;  we  planned  carefully:  and 
this  effort  has  put  us  in  the  television  business  in  Muncie.” 


The  Show.  Window  displays  and  displays  all 
over  the  store  caught  the  attention  of  custom¬ 
ers  and  clinched  the  invitation  to  visit  the  de¬ 
partment  by  promising  daily  prize  drawings. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  employees  mentioned 
the  prize  drawings  every  time  they  closed  a 
sale.  High-fidelity  instruments  throughout 
the  store  played  records,  reminding  many  a 
listener  that  his  outmoded  record  player  no 
longer  gave  full  value  in  musical  pleasure. 
The  result:  steady  traffic  to  the  fifth  floor 
radio-TV  departments,  250  names  a  day  on 
the  contest  entry  cards,  and  sales  of  51  sets 
in  the  space  of  one  week. 
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background  against  which  hi-fi  pack¬ 
ages  may  l)e  sokl  more  easily  to  custom¬ 
ers  who  won’t  require  costly  service. 

The  Music  Lover.  The  third,  and  by 
far  the  largest,  segment  of  the  market 
for  high  fidelity  equipment  is  the  com¬ 
mon,  everyday,  garden-variety  music 
lover.  There  are  millions  of  this  spe¬ 
cies.  They  buy  motlern  hi-fi  records 
—but  play  them  on  old  phonographs. 
They  will  buy  listening  pleasure,  not 
decibels  or  frequencies.  Exposed  to 
even  a  fleeting  encounter  w’ith  high 
fidelity  sound,  they  readily  admit  they 
have  been  missing  something. 

If  the  ordinary  music  lover  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  account  for  95  per  cent  of 
the  $500  million  in  hi-fi  sales  this  year, 
it’s  a  fairly  safe  assumption  to  say  that 
high  fidelity  has  gained  a  wide  accept¬ 
ance  and  is  here  to  stay.  And  it  is 
equally  safe  to  say  that  the  mass  mar¬ 
ket  for  hi-fi  remains  largely  untapped. 
The  replacement  market,  for  example, 
waits  only  upon  an  educational  cam¬ 
paign  that  will  convince  every  phono¬ 
graph  owner  in  the  country  that  he  is 
missing  half  the  listening  pleasure  of 
his  records  because  his  equipment  is 
obsolete— half-deaf,  as  it  were. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  money  avail¬ 
able  today  for  home  entertainment. 
Most  of  it  has  been  taken  up  by  tele¬ 
vision  sets  in  the  past  six  or  eight  years. 
But  a  recent  survey  by  the  Census 
Bureau  shows  that  almost  three  out  of 
four  American  households  now  have 
television  sets.  (It  was  only  12  per 
cent  in  1950.)  The  vacuum  caused  by 
an  almost  75  per  cent  saturation  (82 
per  cent  in  the  Northeast,  63  per  cent 
in  the  South)  has  to  be  filled  by  some¬ 
thing  else  until  color  TV  becomes  a 
heavyweight. 

The  outlook,  then,  is  excellent  for 
bigger  sales  in  the  radios  and  phono¬ 
graphs  department,  if  the  store  culti¬ 
vates  it.  Today’s  consumer  is  in  the 
mood  to  buy  another  entertainment 
device.  He  is  ready  and  able  to  put  a 
good  amount  of  money  into  a  piece  of 
listening  equipment.  But  who  will 
sell  it  to  him  depends  a  lot  on  who 
gets  to  him  first  with  an  informative 
story  about  new  listening  pleasure. 


Listening  Equipment 
in  the  Department  Store 


A  Ll  the  people  STORES  interviewed  for  this  study  agreed 
*  that  their  recommendations  to  department  store  manage¬ 
ment  for  building  better  business  in  listening  equipment 
would  be: 

1.  Stick  to  packaged  sets  in  high  fidelity;  leave  the 
the  components  business  to  the  specialist,  unless 
you  have  the  room  to  keep  them  as  accommodation 
or  prestige  items. 

2.  Separate  the  audio  merchandise  from  the  video, 
either  by  setting  up  separate  departments  or  by 
having  a  sales  manager  for  each  category. 

3.  Give  plenty  of  separate  display  and  demonstration 
space  for  listening  equipment,  preferably  a  closed- 
off  room  so  that  better  sound  can  be  appreciated. 

4.  Bolster  the  campaign  to  sell  small  radios  with 
heavier  promotions,  better  display,  and  a  traffic 
location  away  from  the  TV  section. 


IN  a  survey  of  department  store  buy¬ 
ers  recently  conducted  by  Stores’ 
Research  Department,  84  per  cent  in¬ 
dicated  that  their  volume  in  radios 
and  phonographs  had  gone  up  over 
the  past  12  months.  This  contrasted 
with  61  per  cent  reporting  increases 
for  television,  and  95  per  cent  report¬ 
ing  gains  in  records. 

How  important  and  profitable  was 
this  business  in  the  total  department 
store  picture?  In  its  report  on  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results  for 
1955,  NRDGA’s  Controllers’  Congress 
found  that  the  general  complex  of 
Radios,  Phonographs,  Records  and 
Television  had  done  rather  tamely, 
its  1.5  per  cent  of  total  store  sales 
showing  a  gross  margin  of  less  than  24 
per  cent.  However,  once  TV  was  split 
away  from  purely  audio  merchandise, 
as  was  done  in  several  subdivisions, 
the  latter  came  to  life  w'ith  a  bang. 
Gross  margin  rose  three  to  nine  points 
and  sales  volume  shot  ahead  over  the 
previous  year. 


Reappraisal  Needed?  On  these  and 
other  counts,  there  might  be  sufficient 
reason  tor  top  management  to  reap¬ 
praise  these  departments  —  together 
and  separately.  There  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  vast  potential  for  listening 
equipment  sales,  both  today  and  into 
the  foreseeable  future.  Can’t  it  |X)ssi- 
bly  be  developed  by  the  department 
store  if  listening  equipment  is  handled 
as  a  side  line  in  a  department  domi¬ 
nated  by  television? 

Through  years  of  turbulent  trial 
and  error,  the  department  store  has 
evolved  special  techniques  of  buying 
and  selling  that  allow  it  to  compete  in 
the  TV  field.  A  philosophy  of  viewing 
profits  in  terms  of  dollar  contribution 
has  been  the  most  successful  step  for- 
Avard  where  it  has  been  applied.  To¬ 
day  the  price  promotion  that  loudly 
features  discounts  is  an  accepted  part 
of  TV  selling.  The  prize  that  makes 
it  all  worth  while,  of  course,  is  TV^s 
high  unit  sale.  Thus  buyers  give  it  the 
greatest  share  of  floor  space  and  sales- 
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STORES 


m  SHOW 


Hi-Fi 

SHOW 


SHOW 


people  tlu  nieaier  part  of  their  atten¬ 
tion.  The  result  hasn’t  been  good  lor 
radio  sales,  and  isn’t  likely  to  be  good 
lor  the  development  of  the  new  hi-fi 
vroup  ot  merchandise. 


advent  of  television,  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  tiecline  in  console  radios,  the 
average  radio  department  shrank— in 
the  size  ot  its  merchandise,  in  its  sales, 
in  its  space,  and  in  its  outlook.  What 
radio  buyer  in  his  right  mind  would 
continue  to  play  around  with  $30 
table  mcxlels  after  he  was  given  $400 
TV'  sets  to  sell? 

Yet  TV'  did  not  kill  the  radio  busi¬ 
ness.  Industry  production  figures  have 
been  at  their  highest  during  the  past 
with  two  and  three  radios 


^9>57.50 


WIU  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO 
ASSEMKE  YOUR  Hl-n  SYSTEM 


Slew  years, 
the  new  norm  for  American  house¬ 
holds.  .\nd  millions  of  portables  help 
fill  those  unavoidable  hours  sjaent 
away  from  both  house  and  car. 

*  Who  sells  all  the  small  radios? 

Small  appliance  specialists,  discount- 
t^ers,  even  jewelry  stores  were  glad  to 
I  take  over  what  the  department  store 
I  obviously  did  not  want.  They  devel- 
I;  oped  specialized  techniques  for  selling 
small  sets,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
f  the  “50-cents  down,  50-cents  a  week” 

I!  form  of  instalment  credit. 

More  than  one  radio  buyer  in  our 
survey  cited  this  type  of  selling  as  a 
major  competitive  headache,  and  a 
I  goodly  number  thought  they  might 
I  help  themselves  by  borrowing  this  leaf 
V  from  the  credit  jewelers’  book.  If  the 
I  average  department  store  prides  itself 
I  on  its  wide  variety  of  credit  plans,  they 
ask,  why  not  promote  still  another  one 
,  to  help  sell  radios  and  small  appli- 
j  ances? 


■ntjo 


*7MJS0 


B«  0  Specialist.  The  same  84  per  cent 
of  buyers  who  reported  radio  sales  to 
be  increasing  felt  at  the  same  time 
that  the  department  store  was  not  get¬ 
ting  as  much  of  this  business  as  it 
might.  The  explanation  offered  most 
frequently  was  that  radios  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  enough  promotion— because  of 
narrower  margins  or  simply  out  of 
force  of  habit. 

Promotional  money  is  a  necessity,  of 
course.  Yet  one  buyer  said  he  hasn’t 
had  any  for  radios  since  1948.  The 
only  defense  for  such  a  policy  would 
(Continued  on  pas^e  .32) 


Hi-Fi  Show  at  Meier  8c  Frank  ran  for 
a  week,  in  the  Portland  store  and  in 
the  Salem  branch  store.  Both  used 
their  auditoriums  for  “the  largest,  most 
spectacular  display  of  the  finest  high 
fidelity  systems  ever  shown  in  the 
Northw'est.”  There  were  daily  prize 
drawings,  using  entry  forms  filled  izi 
by  the  visitors.  Popular  disc  jockeys 
broadcast  from  the  auditoriums,  and 
manufacturers’  representatives  were  on 
hand  to  give  demonstrations  and  ex¬ 
planations.  Each  day’s  advertising  fea¬ 
tured  the  names  of  one  or  two  manu¬ 
facturers;  cabinet  sets  shared  the  lime¬ 
light  with  component  assemblies. 
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Trade  Associations 
Spark  Electrical  Sales 

NEMA,  AHLI,  ABA,  NRFA  Support  CcmpaigR 


NARDA  Announces  Keen  Interest  in  Campaign 


“This  prof^ram  provides 
these  manufacturers  with  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  in¬ 
crease  their  sales  and  build  a 
better  market  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts,”  says  National  Electrical 
Manufacturers’  Association 
Manaf^ng  Director  Joseph  F. 
Miller.  “NEMA  plans  to  keep 
its  members  informed  of  the 
progress  of  this  program  and 
of  future  developments.  This 
will  assure  the  support  of  the 
rest  of  the  industry,  especially 
the  distributors  and  retailers 
whose  participation  promises 
to  increase  their  store  traffic 
and  step  up  the  volume  of 
sales.” 

The  American  Home  Light¬ 
ing  Institute  has  designated 
October  as  the  month  for  all- 
out  promotion  of  “Light  for 
Living.”  AHLI  pays  tribute 
to  the  national  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  of  the  Live 
Better  .  .  .  Electrically  pro¬ 
gram,  and  its  own  advertising 
(October  Living  for  Young 


Homemakers)  will  titi 

The  August  issue  of  “Bii 
ing,”  official  magazine  of  { 
American  Banking  Ahm 
tion,will  tell  17,500  banktil 
the  association  has  a  keen 
terest  in  Live  Better  ...El 
trically.  Banks  and  loanct 
panies  are  already  promoti 
cash  loans  to  retailers  to 
nance  the  electrical  merchi 
dise  they  purchase.  The  Aa 
elation  will  also  notify  tk 
members  of  the  finan^o 
portunities  in  the  Live  Bcti 
. . .  Electrically  program. 

The  National  Retail  Fon 
ture  Association  will  activi 
support  the  Live  Better. 
Electrically  program  aid 
advising  their  9,000  membu 
to  take  advantage  of  the  me 
chandising  opportunities  th 
will  occur  during  October. 

“We  hope  every  dealer 
participating  in  this  campti; 
to  expand  the  market  forlsnil 
and  appliances,”  says  NRFI 
President  Robert  Hoolihas. 


The  full  power  of  this  na¬ 
tionwide  campaign  will  reach 
consumers  in  October — selling 
them  the  benefits  of  electrical 
living.  This  means  concen¬ 
trated  national  advertising  in 
magazines  and  on  television 
and — at  the  local  level — news¬ 
papers  and  radio,  selling  one 
great  theme — Live  Better  .  .  . 
Electrically. 

“This  campaign  .  .  .  will 
serve  as  a  powerful  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  selling  efforts  of 
dealers  everywhere,”  says 
Don  Gabbert,  President,  Na¬ 
tional  Appliance  and  Radio-TV 
Dealers  Association.  “It  will 
emphasize  to  the  public  many 
ways  for  them  to  Live  Better 
.  .  .  Electrically  and  do  much 
to  help  the  sales  of  appliances 
and  lighting.  Everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry,  no  matter  how  remote¬ 
ly,  stands  to  gain  from  the 
successful  advancement  of  the 
electrical-living  idea.  As  I  see 
it,  distributors  and  dealers 
will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  electrical 
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Don  Gabbert 


products  and  appliances  that 
can  make  home  life  happier, 
housework  easier  and  leisure 
hours  longer.” 

Whether  it’s  air  condition¬ 
ing,  better  wiring,  an  all¬ 
electric  kitchen  or  an  extra 
television  set,  customers  will 
face  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
superior  way  of  living  .  .  . 
electrically.  The  success  of 
this  campaign  will  inevitably 
result  in  increased  retail  sales. 


House  Beautiful 
Attaches  Idea  Book 
to  October  Covers 


electrical  living  in  the  hot 
illustrating  step-by-step  idt 
on  the  use  of  major  appliant 
electric  housewares,  lightii 
wiring  for  full  Housepow 


NEW  E.E.I.  PRESIOENT 
ENOORSES  DRIVE 


“New  Step-by-Step  Ideas  to 
help  you  Live  Bettet" . . .  Elec¬ 
trically,"  a  72-page  idea  book 
for  consumers,  will  be  attached 
to  the  cover  of  House  Beauti¬ 
ful  in  a  distribution  of  420,000 
October  newsstand  copies.  It 
is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  magazine  that  a  booklet 
has  been  promoted  in  this 
manner. 

The  idea  book  for  consum¬ 
ers  dramatizes  every  aspect  of 


“The  program  can  be  the 
greatest  market-building  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  75-year  history  of 
the  electrical  industry ,”'writes 
Donald  S.  Kennedy,  President, 
Edison  Electric  Institute  and 
Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric 
Company.  Building  this  resi¬ 
dential  market  is  essential  to 
the  continuing  growth  and 
prosperity  of  all  segments  of 
our  industry,  and  one  of  the 
keys  to  our  mutual  success  in 
this  venture  will  be  the  extent 
to  which  each  of  us  actively 
promotes  his  particular  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  under  our 
common  banner.  Electric  light 
and  power  companies  welcome 
the  invaluable  support  of  their 
many  trade  allies  . . .  who  will 
combine  forces  with  electric 
utility  companies  and  build 
mutual  prosperity  for  our  in¬ 
terrelated  and  interdependent 
businesses.” 


Donald  S.  Kennedy 


RETAILERS  WILL  BENEFIT 


television.  It  contains  over  !i 
full-color  illustrations,  h'J 
dreds  of  ideas,  plans,  install 
and  new  tr«s 


This  campaign  combines  the  activities  of  more  than 

2,600  electric  distributors 
1,000  electric  power  suppliers 
75  electrical  manufactur¬ 
ers  plus  their  suppliers 
27  industry  trade  associa¬ 
tions 


tion  tricks,  _ 

that  consumers  can  apply' 
their  homes.  Every  area  of  ^ 
home  is  covered.  Also  a  sped 
section  of  indoor-outdoor  b 
ing  shows  how  electrical  pw 
uots  can  make  these  arH 
more  enjoyable. 


18,000  lending  institutions 
Plus  thousands  more  home 
builders,  electrical  contrac¬ 
tors,  architects,  and  other 
trade  allies;  all  combining 
their  promotional  activities. 


^UVlBfTnH^ 

Live  Better  . . .  Electrically  is  a  long-range,  industry-wide 
promotion.  Its  goal  is  to  expand  the  home  market  for 
electrical  merchandise.  This  campaign  started  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  will  continue  for  years  to  come  with  a  concen¬ 
trated  effort  in  October  to  spur  retail  sales.  It  is  designed 
to  stimulate  demand  for  every  kind  of  electrical  product 
in  the  home  — all  major  appliances,  all  electric  house- 
wares,  radio  and  TV,  air  conditioning  and  lighting. 

Many  manufacturers  and  Look,  McCall’s  and  6  other 
utilities  have  conducted  indi-  national  magazines.  (See 
vidually  successful  campaigns  schedule  below.) 

to  promote  electrical  living.  ^he  full  CBS-TV  network 
However  until  the  Live  Bet- 
ter.  .  .  Electrically  program, 

there  has  never  been  a  truly  audience  of  another  35  million 

nationwide  approach  to  the  dramatic 

development  of  the  highly  Electrically 

lucrative  and  promising  resi-  messages :  the  new,  catchy  Live 
dential  market  for  electrical  Better ...  musical 

merchandise.  This  program 

new 

will  reach  consumers  nation-  ^^^oon  commercial. 


Ronald  Reagan 


Betty  Furness 


Network  Shows  Promote 
(E  BETTER . . .  Electrically' 


Ronald  Reagan,  host  of  The 
General  Electric  Theater,  will 
introduce  the  October  21  Live 
Better  .  .  .  Electrically  com¬ 
mercial  that  tells  the  house¬ 
wife  how  to  have  a  two-week 
vacation  in  the  home  every 
year. 

In  a  dramatic  demonstra¬ 
tion,  the  homemaker  sees  how 
her  “electric  servants”  (such 
as  automatic  dishwasher,  gar¬ 
bage-disposer  unit,  washer 
and  electric  dryer)  save  her 
approximately  342  hours 
yearly  .  .  .  not  to  mention  the 
other  appliances  that  give  her 
an  additional  time  bonus. 

The  72-page  idea  book  will 
also  to  be  offered  to  viewers  as 
graphic  proof  of  how  they  can 
save  time  and  Live  Better  . . . 
Electrically. 


New  Marketing  Era 

This  campaign  introduces  a 
new  concept  of  planned  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing,  rather  than 
hit-and-miss  bargain  buying. 
Throughout  the  next  ten  years 
the  industry  will  be  solidly 
backing  this  idea ;  The  way  to 
live  better  is  to  live  electri¬ 
cally.  For  ideas  to  help  start 
October  promotions,  and  take 
full  advantage  of  the  Live  Bet¬ 
ter  .  . .  Electrically  movement 
— see  next  page. 


Beginning  September  17, 
135  EEI  utilities  will  sponsor 
52  eouunercials  on  Dave  Gar- 
wwsjr’s  TODAY  show  and 
Ariene  Francis’  HOME  pro¬ 
gram  on  NBC  television.  The 
•abject:  Housepower  .  .  .  the 
aa&nce:  over  10  million  TV 
rinrers  a  week.  Live  Better 


.  .  .  Electrically  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  on  many  TODAY- 
HOME  Housepower  commer¬ 
cials,  especially  in  October, 
when  these  TV  stars  will  per¬ 
sonally  tell  viewers,  “You  Can 
Live  Better  .  .  .  Electrically 
With  Full  Housepower.” 


1956  ADVERTISING  SCHEDULE 


NATIONAL  MASAZINES 
Fall-ctlar,  2-pat*  spraadt 

April  14-POST-Livint  Room 
April  23-LIFE-Livint  Room 
May  15-LOOK-Living  Room 
May  19-POST-Bedroom 
Woman's  Home  Companion- 
Bedroom 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens— 
Housepower 

June-McCall’s-Recreation  Room- 
Living  for  Young  Homemakers- 
Living  Room-Sunset-Recreation 
Room 

July-American  Home— Recreation 
Room 

BIG  OCTOBER  PUSH  -  MAGAZINE 

13-POST-AII-Electric  Kitchen 
22-LIFE-AII-Electric  Kitchen 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING-AII-Electric 
Kitchen 

HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL-AII-ElectrIc 
Kitchen 


NATIONAL  TELEVISION 
CBS-1S5  Stations 

April  8-BIII  Goodwin-LBE  Story 
May  20-Bill  Goodwin-LBE  Story 
June  24-Linda  Lyle  Estates,  All- 
Electric  Homes 
July  22-Air  Conditioning 
Aug.  26-Electric  Appliances 

SPECIAL  FAU  ACTIVITY  -  TV 

Sept.  30-Light  for  Living 
Oct.  21-Saving  Time 
Nov.-Ronald  Reagan’s  All-Electric 
Home 

Dec. -Ronald  Reagan's  All-Electric 
Home 


I  mportant:  These  ads  and  com¬ 
mercials  sell  electrical  living 
without  any  brand  indentifi- 
cation. 


Dave  Garroway 

September,  1956 


Arlene  Francis 
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HERE  ARE  SOME  LIVE  BETTER 


UVE  BETTEK- 

CovrffsrC^ 

WIM  TM«  A^MIAHCt  VOU  WANE  W 


Bring  a  Live  Batter  .  .  .  Elttrically 
Ad  to  Life  in  Your  Window. 


Schedule  In-Store 
Appliance  Demonstrations. 


Jingle  Contest  Based  on  Live  Better 
.  .  .  £lectrica//y's  Musical  Theme, 


Use  Live  Better  .  .  .  C/ectricai/y's 
Emblem  in  Your  Product  Ads. 


Free  "Electric  Buck" 
with  Each  Purchase, 


Oive  Showings  of  Live  Better , . . 
£fectrica//y's  "Meet  Mrs,  Swenson, 


STAGE  A  LIVE  BETTER,,, £/ectrica//y  WEEK  OR  MONTH 


Make  an  all-out  push  by  concentrating  these  ideas  and  pro-  with  newspaper  ads,  spot  radio  and  TV  commercials,  mer- 
motional  material  into  a  Live  Better  .  .  ,  Electrically  Week  chandise  tags  and  free  consulting  service  will  quickly  alert 
in  October,  Related  window  and  interior  displays  combined  consumers’  desire  to  Live  Better  .  .  .  Electrically. 


A  Liva  Batter  .  .  .  Elmctrically 
Advisory  Canter  with  Home  Economist. 


Combine  Live  Better  .  .  .  Eleetrically 
and  "White  Christmas"  themes. 


T09  Merchandise  with  Live  Better 
,  .  .  Eleetrieally  Tags. 


Giveaways:  Key  Tags, 
Calendars,  Bottle  Caps. 


Window  Display:  Modern 
Versus  Old  Appliances. 


Run  a  Classified  Ad: 
Repetition  Draws  Traffic. 


Some  items  free  .  .  .  others  available  at  cost. 


LBE-33  Musical  reeordine  for 
store  use  —  33%  rpm. 

Newspaper  Advertisiee  Mots 

LBE-22  Distributor  or  dealer  — 

3  columns. 

LBE-23  Distributor  or  dealer  — 

4  columns. 

"Re-seal”  bottle  caps  with  Live 
Better  .  .  .  EleetrieaUy  emblem. 
Plastic  desk  calendar  with  space 
for  your  imprint. 

Colorful  key  taps,  reverse  side  for 
your  name. 


LBE-42  Movie — "Meet  Mrs.  Swen¬ 
son"  —  technicolor  —  16  mm.  — 
27  minutes. 

LBE-81  Folder — full  color — pro- 
motins  "Meet  Mrs.  Swenson”  — 
movie  —  4"  x  9%'. 

Reprints  of  Notieeal  Coasemer  Ads 

LBE-49B  Livine-room  scene. 

LBE-67  Bedroom  scene. 

LBE-68  Kitchen  scene. 

LBE-59  Recreation-room  scene. 

LBE-43A  “Aids  for  Action”  promo¬ 
tion  book. 


Ideas”  —  72  pp..  full  color. 
LBE-16  "Quis”  folder. 

LBE-16  Home  Book  folder. 
LBE-17  Radio  musical  recordine. 
33%  rpm.  lyrics  plus  scripts  for 
local  closinKs  —  60  sec. 

LBE-74  Same  record  —  20  sec. 

TV  Film  Comnwrcials  —  16  mm. 
LBE-18  “Airplane”  —  BO  seconds. 
LBE-19  "Booklet”  —  60  seconds. 
LBE-20  "Train” — 60  seconds. 
LBE-21  "Basketball”  —  60  sec. 
LBE-72  “Dance”  —  20  seconds. 
LBE-73  “Kitchen”  —  20  seconds. 


In  Art  emblem  and  slocan. 
Hat  of  emblem  and  slogan. 
’  UtlSs  Price  tag  with  Live  Bet¬ 
ter  ..  .  EUctrieaUy  symbol. 

'  17  Postage-meter  art. 

!:£>7  Satin  banner  —  16  ft. 

^  Satin  banner — 30"  x  36". 
'“S4A  Window  streamer. 

'  °5-ll  Counter-card  color  ad. 
°E-II  Die-cut  emblem,  8%"  dia. 
'  'i£-84  Decal,  double-faced  for  in- 
sdaand  outside  use.  7%"*  dia. 

Decal  for  outside,  16". 

BM  Book — “New  Step-by-Step 


ADDITIONAL  MATERIALS  ON  HOUSEPOWER  E.E.I.  KITS  FEATURING  LIVE  KUER ...  ELECTRICALLY 


HP-56-12  Garroway  window  banner — 2  colors. 
HP-66-13  Garroway-Francis  tent  card  —  2 
colors. 

HP-66-26  Housepower  Mata  &  Glossies  (slogan 
text). 

HP-B6-14  Francis  counter  card  —  2  colors. 
HP-66-30  Consumer  booklet — 8  pages — 2  colors. 


HP-56-101  Wiring  Proposal  Form. 

FR-6601  Range  Display  Kit. 

“Nothing  measures  up  to  electric  cooking  — 
Live  Better  • —  cook  electrically.” 

FD-6601  Dryer  Display  Kit. 

“If  he  had  to  do  it,  he’d  get  an  electric  clothes 
dryer  —  Live  Better,  dry  clothes  electrically.” 


For  more  information,  contact  your  iocai  electric  utility 

OR  your  electrical  league,  distributor,  or  one  of  the  following  trade  associations 


lAEL  —  International  Association  of  Electrical 
Leagues,  165  East  44th  St..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
NAED  —  National  Association  of  Electrical 
Distributors,  290  Madison  Ave..  New  York. 
NARDA  —  National  Appliance  &  Radio-TV 
Dealers  Association.  1141  Merchandise  Mart, 
Chicago  64.  Illinois. 

NECA  —  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso¬ 


ciation.  610  Ring  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

NEMA  —  National  Electrical  Manufacturers 
Association.  156  East  44th  Street,  New  York. 

NRFA  —  National  Retail  Furniture  Associa¬ 
tion.  666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 

USSALL  —  United  States  Savings  A  Loan 
League.  Pennsylvania  Bldg.,  13th  St.  A  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  4,  D.C. 


'BA  —  American  Banking  Association.  12  East 
Mth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

'**1.1  —  American  Home  Lighting  Institute, 
140  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  2,  Ill. 

HI.MA  —  American  Home  Laundry  Manufac¬ 
turers  Assn.,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 
K|  —  Edison  Electric  Institute,  420  Lexington 
Are.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


^ans  for  1957  are  already  under  way  with  another  push  to  boost  retail  sales  scheduled  for  February 

j  September,  1956 


REPORT  TO  IVfANAGEMENT- 

i  ■  -  ,  •  j 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

seem  to  be  that  “there  isn’t  enough 
of  a  margin  to  cover  advertising  ex¬ 
penses,”  which  might  be  acceptable  if 
it  stopped  there.  But  such  a  rationale 
also  implies  the  following: 

. .  So  we  give  up  on  the  possibility 
of  making  more  dollars  because  we 
know  it  can’t  work  for  us.  Sure,  it 
must  work  for  the  specialty  chains. 
They  keep  advertising  radios  and 
don’t  even  mention  price  most  of  the 
time— only  credit  terms.  Don’t  see  how 
they  can  do  it  in  the  face  of  discounter 
competition  .  .  .  unless  it’s  because 
there’s  a  constantly  growing  market 
for  small  radios.  But  we  can’t  get  any 
of  it.  We’d  have  to  build  up  a  better 
assortment  of  radios  and  take  away 
some  space  from  television— which 
yields  a  smaller  margin.” 

There’s  a  lot  to  sell  in  small  radios 
today.  They  have  dramatic  colors, 
attractive  designs,  compact  size,  and 
wide  consumer  acceptance.  Much  of 
that  acceptance  is  due  to  the  heavy 
advertising  campaigns  of  radio  manu¬ 
facturers  in  every  media.  With  the 
appearance  of  each  new  seasonal  line 
(some  buyers  claim  that  too  many 
such  changes  make  their  merchandis¬ 
ing  lives  miserable),  a  new  spate  of 
advertising  also  appears.  A  "Wake- 
Up-To-Music”  campaign,  backed  by 
the  entire  industry,  is  planned  for  this 
Fall  to  spark  the  sale  of  clock-radios. 
As  a  result  of  such  efforts  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers,  the  department  store  is  in 
a  position  to  promote  radios  to  a  pre¬ 
educated,  pre-sold  market. 

Some  stores  have  found  that  it  pays 


to  be  aggressive  about  radios.  J.  N. 
Adam,  Buffalo,  played  the  “summer 
lull”  for  what  it  was  worth  this  year 
by  running  a  special  promotion  ot 
portables.  An  “outdoor  living”  theme 
was  used  to  considerable  success.  For 
the  event,  special  space  was  taken  in 
a  main  floor  location,  usually  foreign 
soil  for  such  merchandise.  Yet  the 
move  paid  off,  for  it  brought  more 
shoppers  to  the  main  floor  while  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  already  existing  traf¬ 
fic  in  that  area. 

Big-Ticket,  Too.  Small  table  models 
and  portables,  while  growing  in  im¬ 
portance  on  their  own,  are  no  longer 
the  hallmark  of  the  radio  department. 
High  fidelity  has  brought  back  the 
console,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  radio- 
phonograph  combination.  It  has 
brought  back  the  big-ticket,  too. 

Phonograph  selling,  for  example, 
has  been  fairly  well  limited  to  the  rec¬ 
ords  department  up  to  now.  Biggest 
sellers  have  been  the  portable  and 
table-top  models,  rarely  more  than 
$100  in  price.  Even  when  phono¬ 
graphs  became  complicated  because  of 
the  three  speeds  made  available  in 
records,  prices  generally  remained  un¬ 
der  the  $  100-mark. 

More  than  half  of  the  stores  report¬ 
ing  in  this  survey  still  sell  phono¬ 
graphs  in  their  record  departments, 
some  up  to  as  high  as  $700  in  price. 
But  the  typical  ceiling  on  prices  was 
reported  at  around  $159.95. 

Whither  Phonographs?  However,  hi-h 
has  come  along  to  make  good  sound 
reproduction  the  important  selling 
feature  of  a  phonograph.  To  sell  a 
device  with  more  expensive  compon¬ 


ents,  it  is  necessary  to  houst  them  in 
larger,  more  attractive  cabinets.  On 
the  basis  of  their  price,  size,  looks  and 
end  use,  console  phonographs  require 
a  different  selling  approach  from  that 
used  for  record-players  shown  in  the 
record  department.  Accordingly,  the 
larger  sets  were  usually  put  in  with 
television  when  they  arrived  on  the 
market  a  few  years  ago. 

Just  as  there  is  a  definite  viewing 
area  for  television,  there  should  be  a 
separate  listening  area  for  radios  and 
phonographs.  Hi-fi,  the  dominatii^ 
sales  influence  in  big  sets,  cannot  be 
demonstrated  out  in  the  open  in 
competition  with  the  western  on  chan¬ 
nel  5.  An  enclosed  area  for  audio  onh 
will  make  demonstrations  feasible, 
and  will  actually  supply  a  subtle  sell¬ 
ing  point.  What  customer  wouldn't 
be  impressed  by  going  into  an  “inner 
sanctum”  to  hear  sounds?  The  mere 
fact  that  it’s  “inner”  helps  make  the 
sound  special,  and  sets  the  customer 
to  thinking  along  the  right  lines. 

The  Macy  Center.  Macy’s,  New  York, 
opened  a  glass  enclosed  “Hi-Fi  Center” 
last  Fall.  Adjoining  the  records  and 
TV  areas,  the  Center  is  carpeted  and 
partially  draped  in  subdued  colon. 
There  is  an  upholstered  bench  for  re 
laxed  listening.  Although  the  stort’i 
whole  line  of  hi-fi  phonographs  and 
combinations  is  displayed,  there  is  still 
room  for  the  important  home-like 
setting.  Thus  the  man  of  the  home 
hears  the  sound  he  wants  while  his 
wife  gets  an  eyeful  of  cabinet  design 
in  the  right  atmosphere. 

A  token  assortment  of  hi-fi  compon¬ 
ents  is  on  display  in  the  Center,  along 
with  signing  that  tells  the  customer 


Crowded  Attraction  in  mid-Man¬ 
hattan,  this  RC.A-Victor  >ho» 
room  display  emphasizes  the  big 
changes  that  have  occurred  is 
listening  habits  and  equipment 
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what  parts  he  will  need  for  a  basic 
hi-fi  system  and  their  cost.  The  great¬ 
est  portion  of  space,  however,  is  given 
to  brand-name  packaged  sets.  Com¬ 
ponents  sales  have  been  negligible,  but 
they  provide  a  wonderful  air  of  au¬ 
thority  for  the  packages. 

In  the  radios  and  phonographs  de¬ 
partment  of  five  or  six  years  ago,  such 
an  allotment  of  space  would  have  been 
out  of  the  question.  Today,  it's  an 
essenual  part  of  the  “new  look” 
brought  about  by  a  revolution  in 
listening. 

NMdtd:  A  New  Sales  Approach. 

The  average  customer  for  a  new 
phonograph  or  combination  has  heard 
of  hi-fi,  and  can  l)e  attracted  to  the 
store  through  a  special  demonstration 
•  fair”  or  other  device  exploiting  new 
sound  equipment.  However,  he  still 
must  be  educated  to  the  finer  points, 
particularly  if  it  means  replacing  his 
old  piece  of  equipment  with  a  new 
one.  Although  manufacturers  can  be 
expected  to  do  even  more  educational 
work  in  this  field,  the  main  job  will 
still  devolve  upon  the  salesperson. 

This  doesn’t  mean  he  must  become 
an  audio  technician.  There  are  tech¬ 
nical  points  that  the  salesperson  must 
master,  of  course,  since  they  often  be¬ 
come  the  clinching  sales  points  in  a 
transaction— especially  if  he  translates 
technical  advantages  into  listening 
benefits.  Important,  too,  is  the  ability 
to  sell  big  ticket  merchandise. 

Th«  Sales  Manager.  This  is  a  training 
and  leadership  job  for  a  sales  man¬ 
ager.  If  the  buyer  has  the  time  and 
inclination  to  be  one,  fine.  Chances 
are  that  he  hasn’t,  however.  Yet  some¬ 
one  has  to  integrate  the  various  phases 
of  a  selling  campaign  on  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  floor.  Demonstration  equip¬ 
ment  has  to  be  kept  in  shape;  the  right 
records  must  be  available;  displays 
should  be  kept  fluid;  liaison  must  be 
maintained  with  the  service  section; 
direct  mail  and  telephone  contacts 
must  be  supervised;  in-the-home  sell¬ 
ing  has  to  be  coordinated;  sales  train¬ 
ing  must  be  kept  up,  and  good  selling 
techniques  must  be  on  view  to  spark 
everyone’s  performance.  A  full  time 
job,  yet  only  part  of  a  buyer’s  duties— 
usually  the  part  which  never  gets  done. 

If  big-ticket  audio  merchandise  is  to 


Specialist’s  Approach  to  hi-fi  business  is  shown  in  the  sales  room  at 
Burdett  Sound,  Tampa.  Both  components  and  cabinet  sets  are  dis¬ 
played  in  a  setting  that  suggests  a  living  room,  gives  good  acoustical 
conditions  for  sound  comparisons.  Allen  Burdett  gives  informal  lectures 
and  demonstrations  here  for  hi-fi  fans  and  prospects— an  important 
element  in  his  success  with  components  and  custom  sales. 


remain  in  the  same  department  with 
television,  care  must  be  taken  that  it 
receives  the  special  attention  it  de¬ 
serves  in  terms  of  space,  promotion 
and  sales  training.  One  buyer,  with 
his  loyalties  divided  between  video 
and  audio  merchandise,  may  be  un¬ 
able  to  do  the  job,  in  spite  of  having 
all  the  merchandising  skill  and  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  required. 

Two  buyers,  one  for  listening  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  sizes  and  the  other  for 
television,  might  solve  this  problem. 
Where  such  an  arrangement  is  not 
feasible,  one  buyer  with  a  separate 
sales  manager  for  each  division  could 
achieve  the  same  results. 


The  Future  of  Sound.  In  spite  of 
robust  sales  increases  to  lend  encour¬ 
agement,  listening  equipment  may 
still  fail  to  gain  the  respect  of  top 
management  in  the  department  store. 
The  chief  culprits  are  low  markon 
(32.9  per  cent  in  1955)  and  heavy 
competition  from  specialists  and  dis¬ 
counters.  The  problem  is  whether  or 
not  to  jump  into  a  field  with  both  feet 
after  having  been  scorched  once  be¬ 
fore.  Certainly  there’s  no  guarantee 
that  the  department  store  won’t  find 
it  just  as  treacherous  as  it  has  found 
radio,  television  and  appliances  in  the 
past.  Nevertheless,  there  are— at  least 
for  the  time  being— some  encouraging 
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Television  Settles  Down 


television,  the  department  store  is  limited  by  too  narrow 
margins  and  plagued  by  heavy  competition  from  price- 
cutters.  Those  who  are  doing  best  in  this  situation  say  that 
they: 

1.  Count  gross  margin  rather  than  percentages. 

2.  Hunt  for  opportune  buys  for  off-price  promotions. 

3.  Carry  short  lines  and,  in  general,  keep  tight  mer¬ 
chandising  reins  on  the  department. 

4..  Sell  in  the  home;  use  telephone,  direct  mail  and 
related  sales  to  develop  leads. 


REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 

elements  in  this  hi-fi  picture.  They 
may  offer  the  department  store  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  problems  that 
plagued  it  before. 

For  one  thing,  markon  in  hi-fi 
equipment  is  a  fluid  thing.  There  is 
as  yet  no  stratification  of  prices,  as  is 
the  case  in  television,  refrigerators, 
etc.,  where  the  customer  knows  pretty 
well  how  many  dollars  it  takes  to  buy 
how  many  inches  of  TV  screen,  or  how 
many  cubic  feet  of  storage  space.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  long  this  situ¬ 
ation  will  prevail,  but  for  the  present 
there  are  no  circumscribed  price  areas 
in  the  hi-fi  market.  Packaged  sets  vary 
widely,  offering  the  merchant  real  op¬ 
portunities  for  better  markon  and 
trading  up. 

Also  because  of  the  fluid  price  situ¬ 
ation,  discount  houses  have  no  widely 
known  standards  against  which  they 
can  practice  their  price-slashing. 

The  Time  Is  Ripe.  Another  compelling 
reason  for  taking  the  plunge  into  sound 
equipment  is  this:  if  the  department 
store  hopes  to  benefit  from  new  de¬ 
velopments  that  will  further  expand 
an  already  big  market,  it  must  estab¬ 
lish  a  reputation  for  itself  as  a  source 
for  audio  merchandise. 

This  covers  a  lot  of  ground.  For 
example,  phonograph  records  may 
soon  have  a  large  share  of  their  vol¬ 
ume  with  pre-recorded  sound  tapes. 
Tapes  can  carry  many  times  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  music  that  a  record  can,  and 
the  quality  of  the  sound  they  repro¬ 
duce  is  vastly  superior.  Presently  re¬ 
tailing  for  eight  to  1 1  dollars  a  reel, 
they  will  probably  come  down  in  price 
eventually,  just  as  records  did. 

As  the  advantages  of  tape  become 
more  widely  known  (the  industry  is 
only  eight  years  old),  a  new  market  for 
tape  recorders  will  open  up. 

Stereophonic  sound,  which  adds  a 
new  dimension  to  listening,  is  a  recent 
development  that  promises  to  become 
an  important  factor  in  sound  equip¬ 
ment.  Presently  it  can  be  had  in 
multi-speaker  tape  recorder  systems. 

Everything  points  to  a  bright  future 
for  listening  equipment,  and  the  de¬ 
partment  store  has  the  authority  and 
the  facilities  to  develop  this  market. 


The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
the  television  ljusiness  today  is  that 
it  has  become,  on  the  whole,  (juite  un- 
remarkalile.  In  contrast  to  the  squal¬ 
ling,  vigorous,  contentious  youth  that 
it  was  five  or  six  years  ago,  today  it 
gives  the  impression  of  having  settled 
down  into  a  placid  middle-age. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  a  business  that  is 
still  riddled  with  problems  for  most 
of  the  elements  in  it.  They  are  the 
same  problems  that  were  present  five 
years  ago,  however,  and  they  have 
hardened  into  the  facts  of  life  of  the 
industry  today.  Battle-lines  are  still 
drawn,  but  save  for  an  occasional  pot¬ 
shot,  all  is  relatively  quiet  on  the  tele¬ 
vision  front. 

The  Great  Thinning-Out.  One  factor 
contributing  to  the  aura  of  calm  is  the 
thinning-out  process  that  has  taken 
place  among  television  manufacturers. 
Many  familiar  names  are  either  gone 
from  the  scene  or  are  now  subsidiaries 
of  their  former  competitors.  Waves  of 
mergers  and  withdrawals  from  the 
field  have  been  accompanied  by  waves 
of  “dumping.”  The  same  process  of 
consolidation  has  taken  place  in  other 
industries,  and  it  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  television  field  until  there 
are  only  a  Big  Six  or  a  Big  Three  left. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  satur¬ 


ation.  I  hree-quarters  of  all  .Vmerican 
households  have  TV  sets  today.  Somt 
geographical  areas  have  a  little  more, 
and  some  have  a  little  less.  There  is 
still  a  big  market  for  television,  how 
ever,  but  it  will  be  approached  with 
different  forms  of  the  product,  in  dif 
ferent  ways.  These  include  color  sets, 
portables,  second  sets  and  replace 
merits  for  old  sets. 

Conspiring  to  push  television  out 
of  its  old  place  in  the  limelight  is  the 
new  interest  of  consumers  in  listenini! 
equipment.  The  most  expensive  piece 
of  mass-produced  home  entertainment 
equipment  that  can  be  purchased  to¬ 
day  is  a  high  fidelity  sound  system 
containing  phonograph,  radio  and 
tape  recorder.  Listening  equipment 
is  now  at  the  place  where  television 
stood  roughly  eight  years  ago. 

Yet  within  the  television  field  itsell 
competition  remains  keen,  argumenb 
still  run  loud,  and  money  continua 
to  be  made. 

Fighting  the  Discounter.  The  discount 
house  is  still  the  department  store's 
heaviest  competitor  for  television  busi 
ness.  In  our  recent  survey  of  buyers, 
it  was  named  the  toughest  form  ol 
competition  three  times  as  often  as 
the  next  candidate,  specialty  stores. 
But  at  least  half  of  the  same  buyers 
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stores! 


HOTPOINT 

ENTERS  THE  TV  FIELD 


Designed  to  be  the 
easiest-to-sell  in  the  industry  I 


SHORT  LINE 

First,  it’s  a  short  line.  We  talked  to  dealers 
of  all  kinds  across  the  country  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  models  move  fastest.  For  the 
Hotpoint  line,  we  selected  only  the  very 
fastest  movers.  That  means  faster  turnover 
on  lower  investment  for  you.  Styling  is  good 
and  clean— pricing  is  competitive.’ 

HOT  FEATURES 

What  about  TV  features?  The  new 
Hotpoint  TV  features  are  based  on  what 
people  like  and  want.  They’re  practical  and 
easy  to  demonstrate.  In  fact,  you’ll  find 
that  the  Hotpoint  features  are  what  make 
the  line  really  outstanding. 

BIG  ADVERTISING 

Our  saturation  advertising  program  has  a 
fresh  new  approach.  A  heavy  national 
newspaper  schedule,  plus  saturation  radio 
commercials,  plus  consistent  high-power 
consumer  ads  in  leading  national  maga¬ 
zines,  helps  give  you  presold  Hotpoint 
customers  in  your  market. 


TOP  NAME 

The  famous  Hotpoint  name,  plus  Hotpoint 
merchandising,  provides  a  winning  com¬ 
bination  from  the  very  start. 

WE’RE  HERE  TO  GROW... 
AND  STAY! 

As  a  leading  store  in  your  locality,  you 
want  the  long-range  stability  of  a  solid 
growing  brand  name  line. 

WHY  NOT  YOU? 

Hotpoint  TV  is  a  perfect  opportunity  for 
stores  to  increase  TV  profits.  The  short  line 
requires  smeill  investment,  small  fioor  space. 
And  your  business  continually  attracts  cus¬ 
tomers  in  search  of  quality  merchandise, 
who  can  and  will  buy  Hotpoint  TV  from 
you.  But  the  time  to  decide  is  now,  while 
Hotpoint  TV  franchises  are  still  open. 
Shipments  to  dealers  are  being  made  right 
now.  The  big  national  advertising  is  about 
to  break.  To  get  full  advantage  from  all 
the  introductory  excitement,  call  your 
Hotpoint  TV  Distributor  immediately! 

Hotpoint  TV  can  be  your  biggest  op¬ 
portunity! 


■Hutpaint  h«-vi  TV 


HOTPOINT  CO.  (A  Division  of  General  Electric  Co.) 
5600  West  Taylor  Street  •  Chicago  44,  Illinois 
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[report  to  management 

thought  they  were  meeting  discounter 
competition  successfully. 

The  methods  they  used  cover  a  wide 
gamut.  Included  were  price-cutting 
tactics  of  their  own,  service,  promo¬ 
tions,  and  outside  selling.  The  off- 
price  promotion,  often  using  the  word 
"discount"  in  the  ad,  seems  to  have 
l)een  the  most  successful  for  stores  that 
have  tried  it.  The  sets  for  such  an 
event  usually  came  via  an  "opportune 
buy”  of  distress  merchandise  from  a 
distributor,  manufacturer  or  another 
store.  One  buyer  who  had  been  suc- 
cessfid  with  an  off-price  sale  cautioned 
that  such  opportunities  would  become 
scarcer  and  scarcer,  depending  as  they 
do  upon  merchandise  being  "dumjjed” 
following  periods  of  overproduction. 

Otuside  selling  has  proved  to  be  a 
successfid  sales  technique  for  stores 
that  have  tried  it.  Half  of  the  re¬ 
spondent  stores  use  it  for  selling  ma¬ 
jor  appliances  and  32  per  cent  try  it 
in  television.  This  indicates  a  slight 
decrease  from  figures  gathered  in  a 
similar  study  three  years  ago.  How¬ 
ever,  the  amount  of  business  done  in 
this  way  is  sizable;  the  typical  store 
surveyed  claims  20  per  cent  of  depart¬ 
ment  sales  are  made  in  the  home,  with 
some  stores  reporting  over  40  per  cent. 

Tangling  with  Price.  The  price  prob¬ 
lem  is  of  course  the  number  one  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  department  store  in 
selling  television  sets.  Price  levels  have 
tended  to  go  down  over  the  past  few 
years,  with  no  diminishment  in  qual¬ 
ity.  This  has  weakened  somewhat  the 
effectiveness  of  private  brands  as  a 
competitive  weapon  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  store:  the  dollar  spread  between 
prices  of  known  and  unknown  sets  is 
no  longer  enough  to  sway  the  custom¬ 
er.  In  a  much  smaller  way,  the  spread 
between  discount  and  list  prices  has 
also  lost  some  of  its  appeal.  The 
trend  of  larger  discount  houses 
towards  offering  more  services,  open¬ 
ing  branches,  spending  money  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  making  other  additions 
to  their  operating  expenses  has  also 
served  to  narrow  the  gap. 

In  spite  of  certain  new-found 
strengths  in  their  competitive  position, 
department  stores  still  must  face  up 


to  the  problem  of  covering  expenses 
with  inadequate  margins.  The  cost  of 
doing  business  averaged  about  32  per 
cent  of  net  sales  in  1955.  Cumulative 
markon  in  television  was  28  per  cent, 
which  shrank  to  21.6  per  cent  by  the 
time  a  gross  margin  could  be  found. 

Count  Dollars.  A  growing  number  of 
stores  have  found  that  you  can’t  stay 
in  the  television  business— or  in  any 
of  the  major  appliances  with  similar 
low  margins— by  the  use  of  mirrors 
or  jjercentages.  The  only  justification 
has  been  to  think  in  terms  of  the  dol¬ 
lars  that  these  big  ticket  items  bring 
in.  Thus  30  jjer  cent  of  buyers  sur¬ 
veyed  reported  that  their  stores  con¬ 
sider  dollars  of  gross  margin  contri¬ 
bution  to  be  more  important  than 
profit  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  net 
sales.  Another  10  per  cent  reported 
that  both  methods  were  given  consid¬ 
eration  when  performances  were  ap¬ 
praised.  Thirty  per  cent  is  not  a 
startling  figure  by  itself,  but  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  vast  change  from  the  attitude 
of  top  management  some  years  ago. 

Stores  have  found  that  tighter  mer¬ 
chandising  in  their  television  depart¬ 
ments  will  also  help  matters.  Fewer 
manufacturers  and  lowered  sales  prob¬ 
ably  did  more  to  convince  them  of  this 
than  any  pure  conviction  that  tight 
merchandising  is  desirable  for  its  own 
sake.  The  majority  of  buyers  surveyed 
reported  carrying  only  three  or  four 
brands  of  TV  sets,  with  the  next 
greatest  number  carrying  only  two. 

Many  a  buyer  commented  that  he 
would  be  better  off  with  fewer  models 
within  each  brand,  and  with  fewer 
changes  in  models  by  manufacturers. 
One  advocated  carrying  complete  lines 
in  floor  samples  only,  relying  on  a 
short  line  of  proven  sellers  and  on 
the  distributor’s  ability  to  fill  in  quick¬ 
ly  elsewhere. 

Portables.  The  recent  arrival  of  port¬ 
able  TV  sets  on  the  scene  has  provid¬ 
ed  a  surge  of  renewed  interest  in  the 
department.  Buyers  rate  it  second 
only  to  replacement  sales  as  a  stimulus 
to  TV  buying  within  the  next  six 
months.  First  sets  ranked  third  as  a 
sales  stimulus,  followed  by  trade-ins 
and  color  sets.  Geographical  location 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  prospiects  for 
first-set  sales,  of  course. 


The  only  trouble  with  jiortablts. 
according  to  a  leading  manufactum 
is  that  they  may  end  up  too  often 
a  replacement  for  old  sets  in  nian\ 
homes— thus  undercutting  the  sales  o( 
consoles.  Salespieople  may  find  the 
lower  price  of  portables  too  irresistible 
a  selling  point. 

Our  surveys  showed  that  buyers  do 
not  expect  color  television  sets  to  be- 
come  a  major  factor  in  their  volume 
within  the  next  six  months.  There  is 
still  a  wide  price  spread  between  j 
good  black-and-white  set  and  the 
cheapest  color  console,  which  is  un 
doubtedly  keeping  a  gootl  many  cus¬ 
tomers  away.  To  break  down  that  re¬ 
sistance  the  industry  is  launching  i 
truly  ma.ssive  promotion  this  Fall. 

Manufacturers  Can  Help.  When  asked 
what  manufacturers  could  do  to  help 
them  sell  more  TV  sets  at  a  better 
profit,  buyers  in  the  survey  made 
ecjual  mention  of  bigger  gross  margins 
and  more  selective  distribution.  De¬ 
partment  stores,  they  argue,  have  given 
the  manufacturer  the  best  showplace 
for  the  introduction  of  his  products. 
By  distributing  his  merchandise  indis¬ 
criminately,  department  store  men 
claim  that  the  manufacturer  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  training  the  public  to  buy 
by  price  rather  than  by  lirand  and 
cpiality.  In  this  way,  of  course,  manu¬ 
facturers  have  also  succeeded  in  nulli 
fying  much  of  their  expensive  adver 
tising  efforts. 

Buyers  sensitive  to  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  problems  make  tbe  point  that  if 
he  cannot  prevent  overproduction  and 
its  ill  effects,  then  there  are  still  better 
ways  to  move  more  goods  than  selling 
through  price-cutters.  Provide  for 
trade-in  allowances  and  promote  the 
idea  nationally,  they  say,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  huge  market  for  re¬ 
placement  sets  that  exists.  Buyers 
would  also  like  to  see  more  stepups 
built  into  each  line  so  that  their  sales- 
[>eople  will  have  more  opportunities 
to  trade  up.  Naturally,  they  would 
also  welcome  more  confined  lines,  or 
at  least  restricted  numbers  within  a 
line.  Ice-cream  makers,  for  example, 
have  found  that  they  can  sell  as  much 
or  more  of  their  prcxiuct  under  two 
or  three  names  as  under  one,  while 
keeping  a  greater  number  of  their 
dealers  happy. 
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Dramatizing  Progress  in 
Listening  Equipment 


n  ALTMAN  &  (COMPANY  recently  staged  a  pro- 
motion  that  played  np  the  advances  in  modern 
listening  equipment.  Some  ot  the  older  RC;.\  radios 
and  “Victrola”  phonographs  were  displayed,  against 
appropriate  old  fashioned  backgrouhds.  and  com¬ 
pared  with  modern  RC.Y  Victor  sets.  First  impression 
is  jntre  nostalgia,  but  the  customer  who  stops  to  smile 
stays  to  consider  the  advantages  of  the  newest  models. 
.Altman  coordinated  a  ilepartment  display  (above) 
and  a  window  display  (below).  The  department 
(radios,  phonographs  and  records)  is  heated  next  to 
the  store’s  busy  restaurant  on  an  upper  Hoor— where 
customers  stand  in  line,  waiting  for  tables. 


Only  ONE  Book 
Has  ALL  the 
Principles  of 
Successful  Buying 

THE 

BUYER’S  MANUAL 


Junior  Executives  —  Senior 
Executives  —  all  can  profit 
from  careful  study  of  the  re¬ 
corded  experience  of  27  suc¬ 
cessful  retailers. 

Every  angle  of  the  buyer  s  job 
is  explained  in  clears  under¬ 
standable  language. 

48,000  copies  to  date!  Be¬ 
cause  The  Buyer's  Manual 
helps  both  the  beginner  and 
the  veteran. 

Store  presidents  —  top  mer¬ 
chandisers  —  re-read  The 
Buyer  s  Manual  once  a  year! 
They  always  find  something 
new  in  it  —  are  reminded  of 
something  valuable. 
Practically  every  college 
School  of  Business  in  the 
country  uses  it  either  as  text¬ 
book  or  top  priority  reference 
book. 

Practically  every  personnel 
training  office  in  every  store 
in  the  country  knows  how 
continuously  it  goes  to  The 
Buyer  s  Manual  for  help  on  a 
problem. 

Have  your  own  copy!  Keep  it 
at  home  to  study,  to  read,  to 
re-read.  You'll  never  make  a 
better  business  investment! 


Mamber  prica  $3.75  lata  10%  for  10  or  mera. 
Non-mambar  prica  $10.00.  Add  3%  talat  tax 
if  delivarad  in  N.  Y.  C. 


Merchandising  Division 

Notionql  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 

100  W.  31tt  $t..  N.  Y.  C. 

,  N.  Y. 

Plaasa  sand  . 

copies  of  The 

Buyer's  Manual. 

....  Check  attached. 

....  Bill  me. 

Name  . 

Store  . 

City,  State  . 

September,  1956 
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.4  timely  ueiv  \RI)GA  manual  of  vital 
imfwrtance  to  EVERY  executive  of 
EVERY  store  uoio  operating  or  planning 
to  operate  in  a  shopping  center. 


CENTERS 


P  I  A»  N  N  I  N  G 


MANAGIMINT 


Here  is  the  first  toniplete  study  of  one  of  today's  most  significant  trends 
in  retailing.  Packed  in  200  pages  is  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
management  experiences  of  sfiopping  center  pioneers  and  the 
criteria  retailers  must  draw  on  to  develop  the  brand  new  management 
and  operating  procedures  so  essential  for  profitable 
shopping  center  operations. 


Running  a  shopping  center  or  a  store  in  a  shopping  center  is  a 
completely  new  technique.  NRDGA’s  new  provocative  and  factual 
manual  lays  at  your  fingertips  all  the  criteria  you  need  for  developing 
the  new  patterns  of  proper  operations  required  for  every  store 
function  in  a  shopping  center.  You’ll  find  the  photographs, 
charts  and  graphs  of  equal  value  to  your  planning. 


SHOPPING  CENTERS  was  just  published,  September  1.  It  is  a  MUS  T 
for  every'  executive  in  your  store. 


Here  is  a  manual 
you  can*t  miss. 

Fill  in 

the  order  blank 
....  NOW!  [3 


Price:  S6.50  to  NRDGA  members 
$10  to  non-members 


National  Retail  Dry  Gootls  .Association 
100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  us  immediately . copies  of  SHOPPING  GEN  l  ERS 

BILL  US .  CHEGK  ENCLOSED . 

Price:  $6.50  to  NRDGA  members  $10  to  non-members 

NAME . STORE  OR  FIRM  . 

ADDRESS . CITY . ST  A  IE . 


Make  all  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association 
In  New  York  City,  add  3%  city  sales  tax 


Total  Education 
in  Retailing 


Houston's  Institute  of  Retailing  handles  both 
on-the-job  training  and  promotion  training. 
Retailers  themselves  teach  the  career  courses. 


By  Robert  N.  BoUtho,  Director,  Public  Relations,  Retail  Merchants  Association  of  Houston 


t 

I  ^ETTINCi  375  Joske  employees 
t  w  ready  for  the  opening  of  Gulf- 
|i  gate,  Houston's  great  new  shopping 
f:  center,  is  a  big  job.  But  nobody  at 
L  Joske’s  is  worried  about  it,  for  the  job 
[■  is  in  good  hands.  It's  being  done  by 
I  Houston's  Institute  of  Retailing,  and 
I  it’s  just  one  of  dozens  of  special  jobs 
I  that  this  central  retail  training  station 

*  will  do  for  Houston  merchants  this 
^  Fall.  At  the  same  time,  the  Institute 
I  will  be  conducting  a  comprehensive 
I  program  of  evening  courses  for  retail 
t  employees  who  want  to  do  their  jobs 

better  and  fit  themselves  for  better 

*  jobs. 

The  Institute  is  a  department  of  the 
'  Univenity  of  Houston.  It  was  created 
f  by  the  Distributive  Education  Office 


of  the  University  and  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  of  Houston  10  years 
ago.  Its  original  purpose  was  simply 
to  retrain  store  people  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  selling,  as  a  corrective  to 
the  slack  standards  that  had  developed 
in  wartime.  Since  then,  it's  become 
one  of  the  nation's  biggest  success  stor¬ 
ies  in  adult  education. 

Last  year,  the  Institute  had  more 
than  12,000  enrollees,  who  received 
classroom,  in-store  or  special  instruc¬ 
tion.  (This  figure  includes  2,300  sales¬ 
people  who  attended  a  special  sales 
clinic  and,  being  the  official  head 
count  verified  by  the  Texas  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  Agency,  takes  in  dupli¬ 
cation  by  individuals  studying  two  or 
three  subjects.) 


The  Institute  has  become  a  commu¬ 
nity  training  school  for  Houston's 
stores.  Its  facilities  are  called  upon  to 
supplement  the  stores'  own  training 
programs,  and  in  some  cases— for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  training  of  college  students 
as  Christmas  extras— to  take  a  special 
job  off  the  stores'  hands.  But,  above 
all,  the  Institute  is  proving  that  there 
is  plenty  of  potential  executive  ma¬ 
terial  among  rank-and-file  employees, 
who  are  eager  for  the  training  that 
will  put  them  on  the  path  to  promo¬ 
tions  and  bigger  salaries. 

A  Faculty  of  Morchants.  They  find 
this  promotional  training  in  a  remark¬ 
ably  complete  program  of  evening 
courses.  In  these  classes,  faculty  mem- 


I 
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B  Discussion  Period.  This 
p  particular  class  is  study- 
E  ing  “Problems  in  Store 
p  Insurance,”  a  course 
I  "'bich  may  be  taken  as 
I  a  single  unit  or  as  part 
B  of  the  planned  program 
P  leading  to  a  “specialized 
|j  certificate.” 
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The  Faculty.  L.  E.  Tuffly, 
president  of  Krupp  &  Tuffly 
and  of  the  Retail  Merchants 
Association;  Charles  F.  l.uft, 
vice  president  and  general 
merchandise  manager  of  Fol¬ 
ey’s,  and  Stanley  W.  Shipnes, 
group  manager  for  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck,  were  among  the  lectur¬ 
ers  in  a  management  course  on 
customer  relations. 


I)ers  straight  out  of  Houston’s  stores 
and  other  businesses  have  earned  the 
Institute  its  reputation  of  giving  em¬ 
ployees  down  to  earth  savvy  that  is 
immediately  useful  on  the  job.  The 
Institute’s  success  in  persuading  retail 
executives  to  teach  evening  classes 
sometimes  seems  to  astonish  observers 
from  outside  the  trade.  \Vhy,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  a  merchandise  manager 
work  so  hard  to  teach  his  competitor’s 
employees  the  facts  of  retailing  that 
he  has  learned  from  long  experience? 

Monroe  Rochester,  personnel  direct¬ 
or  of  36  Weingarten  Supermarkets, 
who  was  an  instructor  last  spring, 
offers  this  explanation: 

“Not  only  is  there  considerable  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  teaching,  but  instructors 
learn  too.  The  Institute  provides  an 
opportunity  for  management  to  clear 
up  many  misconceptions  employees 
have  about  their  industry.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  class  discussions  reveal  employee 
viewpoints  never  before  suspected, 
and  therefore  lead  to  constructive 
thinking  in  their  behalf.  I  believe 
everyone  should  help  improve  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  which  he  works  by  whatever 
method  he  thinks  best,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  Institute  training  benefits 
employee  relations  for  all  Houston 
retailing.” 

That  this  feeling  is  generally  held 
by  store  principals  was  demonstrated 
when  an  imposing  array  of  top  brass 
lectured  a  management  course  in 
“Sales  Growth  Via  Good  Customer 
Relations”  last  Fall.  Junior  store  ex- 
excutives  attended  the  course  in  such 
numbers  that  it  had  to  be  held  in  a 
hotel  ballroom.  The  lecturers  included 
L.  E.  Tuffly,  president  of  Krupp  & 
Tuffly  and  also  president  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  AsscKiation;  W.  H. 
Avery,  retired  W.  T.  Grant  manager; 


james  H.  Keenan,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Joske’s;  Groce 
Lallier,  president  of  Mading’s  Drug 
Stores;  Charles  F.  Luft,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Foley’s;  Stan¬ 
ley  W.  Shipnes;  group  manager.  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  W.  J.  Wallace, 
secretary-manager  of  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association. 

The  Planned  Study  Program.  That 
lecture  series  was  one  of  the  Institute’s 
many  special  evening  courses.  These 
are  given  in  addition  to  the  Planned 
Training  Program,  which  offers  a  con¬ 
tinuous  curriculum.  It  is  organized 
in  "phases”:  merchandising,  opera¬ 
tional  control,  personnel  management, 
credit  management,  merchandise  dis¬ 
play,  selling,  advertising,  and  de{>art- 
ment  management  and  buying. 

A  student  w'ho  completes  the  10  or 
12  short  unit  courses  which  make  up 
one  of  these  phases  receives  a  “special¬ 
ized  certificate.”  If  he  adds  two  courses 
in  each  of  the  remaining  phases  he  is 
awarded  a  “master’s  certificate.”  There 
are  two  semesters  a  year,  in  the  Spring 
and  Fall,  and  each  course  requires 
from  four  to  six  weeks  depending  on 
the  subject  matter.  It  takes  about  two 
years  to  earn  a  “specialized  certificate” 
and  three  to  earn  a  “master’s.” 

Because  the  courses  emphasize  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  above  all,  there  are 
no  enrollment  requirements  except  a 
job  in  a  retail  store.  No  college  credits 
are  given.  Many  trainees,  however,  go 
on  to  enroll  in  the  University’s  School 
of  Retailing  to  work  toward  a  degree. 

Developing  Executives.  If  an  employee 
shows  enough  interest  in  self  im¬ 
provement  to  attend  these  classes  regu¬ 
larly,  he  is  likely  to  be  noted  for  his 
initiative  and  directed  into  his  store’s 


own  executive  training  program 
People  already  on  the  executive  ladder 
are  encouraged  to  attend,  or  do  so  of 
their  own  accord.  In  class,  they  oftes 
find  themselves  with  people  from  the 
top  executive  circle.  When  the  in-  I 
structor  picks  up  his  class  roster  he  I 
himself  may  be  a  little  shaken  to  find  f 
that  his  boss  is  one  of  his  studentsi  I 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  semi  I 
annual  Institute,  now  entering  its  20th  | 
season,  more  than  8,000  have  enrolled  | 
in  these  classes.  People  come  to  them  9 
from  communities  as  much  as  100  | 
miles  away.  One  of  the  numerous  I 
tasks  of  Louis  F.  Koudelik,  the  retail  I 
training  specialist  who  is  full  time  [ 
director  of  the  Institute,  is  to  fix  up  i 
car  pools  for  these  students.  I 

But  his  big  job  is  course  planning,  f 
which  he  does  with  the  guidance  of  t 
the  Personnel  C^ommittee  of  the  Retail  | 
Merchants  Association  and  the  Hous  | 
ton  Retail  Personnel  .Association.  In  r 
recent  years  other  trade  organizations  i 
have  undertaken  sponsorship  of  classes  | 
or  entire  phases  and  thus  provided  I 
opjx)rtunities  to  enlarge  the  instructor  I 
force.  Caedit  classes  have  Ireen  sup  I 
frorted  by  the  Houston  Retail  Credit  I 
Association:  selling  by  Houston’s  Sales  | 
Executive  C.lub;  food  handling  by  the  ?: 
Houston  Restaurant  Association.  | 
Last  month  Mr.  Koudelik  was  busy  I 
corralling  instructors  for  specialized  | 
classes  at  the  I'all  Institute.  Meniben  I 
of  the  University  of  Houston  faculty  | 
are  railed  on  when  (jualified  business  f 
tnen  and  women  are  not  obtainable,  or  | 
for  highly  technical  courses,  (bourse  | 
schedules  have  to  be  rigged  up  so  they  | 
won’t  conflict  with  evenitig  store  houn  I 
or  with  times  when  instructors— partic  | 
ularly  buyers— will  be  out  of  the  city.  I 

In-Store  Classes.  Most  of  the  Insti- 1 
tute’s  classes,  however,  are  conducted  | 
in  the  stores.  Management  has  but  to  I 
express  a  need  and  the  Institute  obliges  i 
with  sessions  of  every  conceivable  kind.  | 
It  may  be  a  film  and  lecture  on  shop 
lifting  at  Neiman-Marcus;  it  may  be 
training  in  grocery  checking  at  the 
Henke  &  Pillot  Supermarkets.  Courses 
have  their  special  seasons,  like  the  one  | 
in  Christmas  gift  wrapping  taught  to 
part  time  and  extra  employees,  and 
the  one  for  University  of  Houston 
students  who  want  to  work  in  stores 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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IN  planning  the  new  Desmond’s  Pasadena  store,  several  ^ 
unique  and  highly  important  requirements  were  presented.  | 
Desmond’s  has  a  long  history  of  successful  operation  of  ■ 
men’s  and  women’s  specialty  shops  in  Southern  California,  j 
hut  this  was  to  be  their  first  store  located  in  a  marketing  ; 
area  such  as  fashionable  South  Lake  Street  in  Pasadena. 

In  effect,  we  were  asked  to  create  an  ultra-smart  architect- 
ural  design  to  fit  the  IcKation,  combined  with  an  exterior 
design  providing  maximum  selling  space  and  merchandisii^  f 
efficiency.  js^ 

We  had  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  lot  sloped  from  j: 
front  to  rear,  and  also  that  foot  traffic  on  the  street  is  rela-  W 
tively  small,  while  auto  traffic  is  heavy  and  moves  fairly  |j 
rapidly.  'j 

To  provide  the  greatest  possible  selling  space,  we  recora-  j 
mended  that  the  building  be  designed  to  fit  the  lot  line  ‘ 
on  all  sides,  without  using  offsets,  recesses  or  other  archi-  | 
tectural  treatments  which  would  decrease  the  usable  floor  & 


Large  expanses  of  plate  glass  windows  and  doors  in  alum¬ 
inum  trim  created  an  interesting  and  beautiful  exterior 
and  gave  a  highly  visual  front  to  the  auto  traffic  on  the 
street.  We  used  field  stone  and  decorative  tile  on  the  front 
to  give  the  w’armth  and  suburban  atmosphere  desired  and 
an  over-the-sidewalk  canopy  and  hanging  awning  to  protect 
this  western  exposure  from  weather  and  sun. 

Because  the  200-car  parking  lot  had  to  be  located  at  the 
rear,  we  provided  a  second  “front  door”  there.  Brick  walls 
and  large  plantings  around  the  parking  lot  and  its  store 
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How  We  Built 
Desmond’s,  Pasadena 


By  Harold  J.  Nicolais,  AJ.A. 

Burke,  Kober  ir  Nicolais 


Every  Department  in  the  stnre  is  Msible  Iroin 
the  front  dcK)r,  even  though  iliere  are  three 
selling  levels.  Railing  panels  on  the  stairways 
are  of  wire  glass  so  that  the  view  of  the  mezza¬ 
nine,  with  the  l)oys’  shop,  is  completely  unob¬ 
structed.  short  flight  of  open  steps  leads  to 
the  lower  level,  midway  in  the  building,  which 
houses  the  men’s  clothing  department. 
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Open  shelves,  open  fixtures  and 
visible  stock:  everything  designed 
to  facilitate  quick  selection  and  as 
much  self  service  as  possible. 


Fieldstone  trim  of  the  exterior  is  continued  in- 
dtMirs,  adding  to  the  wide-open  effect  of  the 
glass  front.  Brick  and  tile  canopy  creates  a 
sftaded  walk  and  protection  from  the  weather. 


Building  fits  the  lot  line  on  all 
sides,  to  give  maximum  floor  area. 
Parking  lot  at  the  rear  has  brick 
walls  and  extensive  plantings. 


entry  way  added  to  the  suburban  feeling. 

In  planning  the  merchandising  function  of  the  store,  we 
recommended  a  100  per  cent  visualization  treatment,  which 
stresses  the  availability  of  all  merchandise  and  the  ease  of 
shopping  here.  To  this  end  we  made  use  of  wire  glass 
railing  panels  on  all  stairways,  with  the  result  that  every 
department  in  the  store  is  visible  from  the  front  door. 

The  interior  consists  of  three  levels.  Here  we  made  use 
of  the  sloping  lot,  providing  a  lower  level  midway  in  the 
building  which  is  reached  by  a  wide  stairway.  T’he  mezza¬ 
nine,  over  the  lower  level  is  reached  by  a  stairway  set  to 
one  side  of  the  building.  Both  stairways  are  prominently 
located  for  ease  of  shopping,  but  do  not  restrict  visibility. 
.\Iso  they  were  esp)ecially  designed  for  comfort,  each  step 
Ijeing  a  mere  six-inch  lift.  The  split  level  and  stairway 
treatment  was  designed  to  be  pleasing  to  the  customer  and 
to  create  an  informal,  intriguing  use  of  space. 

Departnientally,  we  designed  the  store  with  Furnishings 
in  the  front  center.  Women’s  Department  to  one  side  of 
the  street  floor  level.  Clothing  on  the  lower  level  and  the 


Boys’  Shop  on  the  mezzanine. 

We  felt  the  Women’s  Department  should  be  distinctly 
informal  and  feminine.  Murals  depict  scenes  of  early  Pasa¬ 
dena  life,  while  the  carpet  and  lighting  are  highly  feminine 
and  in  keeping  with  the  merchandise.  Louvred  display 
screens  give  added  attention  value  to  displays. 

Throughout  the  store,  we  provided  for  maximum  self- 
service  and  shopper  convenience  by  the  use  of  open  cases 
and  fixtures  wherever  practicable.  Also,  because  Desmond’s 
serves  its  retail  stores  from  a  central  warehouse,  we  provided 
only  receiving  and  temporary  storage  facilities,  thus  adding 
to  the  total  floor  area  used  for  selling. 

Construction  of  Desmond’s  Pasadena  store  shows  that 
architectural  design  to  fit  the  location,  interior  design  for 
specific  merchandising  requirements,  plus  functional  provis¬ 
ion  for  the  individual  operation  are  the  keynotes  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  retail  store  building.  And  we  evaluated  each  require¬ 
ment  of  the  store’s  design  in  relation  to  the  ultimate  goal 
...  a  successful  blending  of  architectural  principles  with 
merchandising  needs. 
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Like  many  medium-sized  and  small  stores,  the  women's 
specialty  shop,  Engel  Fehzer  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
had  a  costly  and  time-consuming  auditing  procedure. 
Then  they  found  new  low-cost  equipment  to  do  the  job. 


Automatic  Auditing 


Made  Easy  For 


Smaller  Stores 


By  John  R.  Wiard,  Assistant  Secretary,  The  Engel  Feltzer  Company 


Like  most  specialty  stores,  we  do 
not  have  a  great  number  of  sales- 
checks  to  audit.  Our  volume  runs 
from  about  100  to  a  peak  of  perhaps 
250  a  day  for  all  three  of  our  stores 
combined.  But  when  you  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  that  all  saleschecks  have  to  be 
proved  and  that  it  is  then  necessary 
to  secure  sales  by  store,  by  department, 
by  salespeople,  by  type  of  merchandise 
sold,  by  cash  or  charge— and  to  get  a 
complete  analysis  of  sales  and  Federal 
taxes,  and  a  breakdown  of  accounts 
receivable  cycle  controls  as  well— the 
job  becomes  involved.  With  ordinary 
methotls,  it  takes  a  lot  of  time  to  get 
it  done.  Then,  if  any  mistake  has 
been  made,  finding  it  can  be  quite  a 
task. 

We  searched  for  a  long  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  an  adequate  solution  to  the  sales 


audit  problem.  Up  until  a  few  months 
ago,  the  most  efficient  method  we 
could  find  was  to  mechanize  the  job 
on  two  carriage-type  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chines.  Even  then,  we  did  not  get  a 
cycle  breakdown  or  a  cash  sale  total, 
and  posting  the  salesmen’s  commission 
records  was  a  separate  job.  But  it  was 
much  better  than  doing  the  work  by 
hand.  I  mention  this  in  order  to  point 
out  that  even  though  we  had  a  rela¬ 
tively  good  set-up  previously,  our  pres¬ 
ent  simplified  system  has  cut  the  time 
spent  on  this  job  right  in  half.  We 
think  it  is  the  final  “answer”  to  the 
sales  audit  problem. 

The  new  system  centers  around  a 
National  Cash  Register  “41”  small  an¬ 
alysis  machine  (see  photograph).  At 
the  right  of  its  adding  machine-type 
keyboard,  this  equipment  has  the  fol¬ 


Simplified  e<|ui|)ment  (above),  made 
by  National  Cash  Register  (ximpam 
makes  atitoinatic  sales  auditing 
available  to  smaller  stores.  Theko 
board  (below)  shows  its  reseniblante 
to  the  adding  machine. 
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lowing  buttons  or  keys,  each  of  which.  ^ 
when  depressed,  causes  addition  into  f 
its  own  individual  total: 
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Cycle  1  Cash  Sales  hav 

2  Exempt  Sales  jj.p 

3  .Alteration  Sales 

4  State  Tax 

5  Federal  Tax— Furs 

6  Federal  Tax— Bags 

7  Federal  Tax— Jewelrv 

8  Federal  Tax— Perfume 
Dept.  Sales  Clerk  Sales 


.An  “audit-tape”  inside  the  machine  an  i 
tomatically  records  every  entry  made.  , 


A  Complete  Daily  Sales  Audit.  Salet  ^ 
checks  are  first  sorted  by  three  stores.  : 
by  ten  departments,  by  salespeople; 
they  are  then  interfiled  w'ith  sales-  , 
people’s  commission  cards.  Tlie  uw-  ' 
chine  procedure  is  as  follows: 

1.  Enter  department  number  on  atidit 

tape,  I 

2.  Enter  salesperson’s  account  ntini-  ; 

ber,  I 


STORES!  Sc] 
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'  8.  Enter  nu'i  i  handise  items  as  shown 
on  salcs<  licck, 

i.  Enter  state  tax,  Federal  tax,  altera¬ 
tions,  etc., 

5.  Visually  check  the  salescheck  total 
with  the  total  now  appearing  in 
the  “dials"  at  the  top  of  the  ma¬ 
chine, 

6.  Insert  salescheck  in  machine’s 
printer  and  (a)  Touch  Charge  Sale 
and  appropriate  Cycle  key  (which 
clears  the  dials,  adds  the  amount  to 
the  proper  cycle  total  and  “certifies" 
the  salescheck).  (b)  Touch  Cash 
Sale  key  (which  clears  dials,  adds 
amount  of  Cash  Sales  total  and 
“certifies"  the  salescheck). 

7.  If  the  sale  is  tax  exempt,  enter 
merchandise  amount  in  Tax  Ex¬ 
empt  key  (which  accumulates  a 
separate  total  of  all  tax  exempt 
sales). 

After  all  saleschecks  for  one  sales¬ 
person  have  been  processed  as  above, 
the  salesperson’s  commission  card 
is  inserted  in  the  machine’s  printing 
mechanism  and  the  Clerk  .Sales  key 
is  cleared. 

After  the  records  for  all  salespeople 
in  a  given  department  have  been 
processed,  a  departmental  sales  card 
is  inserted  in  the  machine’s  printer 
and  the  Department  Sales  key  is 
cleared.  The  Alteration  key  is  also 
cleared  on  a  separate  Alteration  card 
for  that  department.  We  keep  altera¬ 
tion  sales  separate,  since  no  commis¬ 
sion  is  paid  on  this  type  of  sales. 

After  all  departments  for  one  store 
have  been  put  through,  the  tax  keys 
are  cleared,  on  a  separate  card,  by  tax 


classification.  Exempt  sales  are  also 
cleared  for  each  store,  on  a  separate 
card. 

After  all  three  stores  have  been  pro¬ 
cessed,  the  Cash  Sale  total  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  totals  for  each  of  our  eight 
accounts  receivable  cycles  are  cleared. 

Forwarding  To-Date  Balances.  As  you 

will  notice  in  the  illustrations  of 
forms,  we  have  up-to-date  balances  on 
all  records.  7'he  fonv'arding  of  these 
balances  is  accomplished  in  a  separate 
machine  “run.’’  To  do  it  as  part  of 
the  sales  audit  job  would,  in  our 
view,  make  the  operation  too  involved. 
Further,  a  separate  run  enables  us  to 
prove  all  balances  in  a  trial  balance 
manner,  as  they  are  forwarded.  For 
instance,  the  sum  of  the  “old  balance 
pick-ups”  for  all  salespeople  in  a  de¬ 
partment  must  equal  the  previous 
day’s  sales  to  date  figure  for  that 
department,  the  department  pick-ups 
must  equal  the  previous  store  total— 
and  so  on  down  the  line.  The  balance¬ 
forwarding  operation  is  not  only  verv 
fast,  but  is  100  per  cent  accurate  as 
well. 

Results.  So  we  make  two  runs,  one 
for  audit  and  one  for  printing  all  bal¬ 
ances  to  date.  -As  a  result  of  these 
simple,  foolproof  machine  procedures, 
we  have  the  following  totals,  daily  and 
to-date: 

Sales  for  each  salesperson 
Sales  for  each  department 
Sales  for  each  store 
.Alterations  for  each  department 
-Alterations  for  each  store 


riie  result  of  record  keeping  with  the  new  auditing  machine  is  accurate, 
agenient.  The  basic  information  fed  into  the  macliine  comes  from  the 
puter  then  produces  daily  and  month-to-date  records  for  each  salesperson 
ment  (right),  plus  many  other  tabulations  that  are  important  to  have  on 


A  four-way  Federal  tax  break¬ 
down  for  each  store 
Ohio  sales  tax  for  each  store 
Exempt  sales  for  each  store 
Over-all  cash  sales 

as  well  as  daily  cycle  control  totals  and 
an  over-all  accounts  receivable  total. 

As  a  by-product  of  the  sales  audit 
procedure,  addition  of  all  saleschecks 
is  proved.  As  mentioned,  all  sales¬ 
checks  are  also  “certified”;  that  is,  ma¬ 
chine-validated  with  date,  amount  and 
classification.  This  makes  it  very  easy 
to  pin  down  every  amount.  For  exam¬ 
ple  there  is  no  longer  any  question 
about  which  cycle  was  charged  with 
a  certain  salescheck;  this  can  be  seen 
instantly  at  any  time,  just  by  glancing 
at  the  machine  validation. 

The  machine  automatically  provides 
a  separate  tape  for  all  charge  sales¬ 
checks;  in  other  words,  all  those 
charged  to  accounts  receivable  cycles. 
Thus  we  provide  our  cycle  billing  de¬ 
partment  not  only  with  separate  cycle 
control  totals,  but  also  an  automatic 
add-list  of  all  charge  saleschecks. 

Credits  are  handled  on  a  current 
basis  in  the  same  manner  as  sales,  in  a 
separate  run. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  montli,  there 
is  no  mad  rush  to  get  the  figures  need¬ 
ed,  no  errors  to  be  traced,  no  confusion 
of  any  kind.  There  they  are— up-to- 
date  and  in  proof.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  this  benefit  is  even  more 
important  than  the  saving  in  time  and 
effort  effected  by  the  use  of  this  system. 
We  feel  it  is  well  worth  investigation 
by  any  store  having  a  sales  audit 
problem. 


up-to-date  statistics  for  man- 
sales  check  (left).  The  com- 
(center)  and  for  each  depart- 
hand. 
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National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications 


February,  1955  — January,  1956 


CLASSIFICATION 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Total 

Spring 

1955 

Total 

Foil 

TiM 

'Ism  1 

1. 

Sport  Shirts 

37.0 

34.1 

31.5 

34.2 

39.2 

40.0 

30.1 

26.9 

28.0 

35.4 

35.0 

25.0 

37% 

35% 

33.8<!(i| 

2. 

Knit  Shirts 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

5.6 

6.0 

6.0 

7.0 

2.3 

2.0 

1.0 

2.9 

2.0 

5 

3 

^  I 

3. 

Sweaters 

7.0 

4.0 

1.6 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

5.0 

9.1 

15.1 

18.3 

19.4 

7.0 

2.2 

15.2 

10.4  1 

4. 

Slacks 

24.0 

25.4 

27.4 

29.6 

30.0 

29.7 

33.0 

23.1 

18.0 

12.0 

13.3 

23.5 

23.3 

16.6 

19.8  1 

5. 

Sport  Coats 

13.0 

17.0 

16.0 

14.0 

6.6 

4.7 

10.0 

13.0 

10.0 

8.0 

8.5 

8.0 

14.2 

10 

94  I 

6. 

Casual  Coats 

2.6 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

1.7 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

2.1 

1.5 

1.2 

2.5 

3  1 

7. 

Leather  Coats 

1.9 

0.9 

0.6 

0.2 

0.3 

5.0 

2.0 

7.0 

7.1 

5.3 

2.3 

1.9 

1 

2.4 

8. 

Swim  Wear 

1.4 

1.4 

1.0 

4.1 

7.4 

9.7 

5.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.6 

0.3 

1.0 

5.3 

1 

2.4  I 

9. 

Jackets— Outerwear 

9.2 

8.0 

8.8 

4.4 

2.9 

2.9 

5.3 

6.1 

25.0 

20.0 

11.5 

12.2 

5 

9.2 

8.8  k 

10. 

Shorts 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

4.0 

5.1 

3.0 

0.8 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

1.0 

1.7 

1 

2.5  1 

11. 

Other:  Robes,  Plastic 

Rainwear,  etc. 

1.2 

2.8 

4.7 

4.7 

2.0 

1.0 

1.5 

0.5 

2.6 

5.5 

3.2 

1.7 

1.4 

3.5 

1 

OaRnition  of  Clotiiflcationt:  9.  Includes  light  weight  and  heavy  weight  jackets. 

1.  Includes  long  and  short  sleeve  shirts.  10.  Includes  play  and  walking  shorts. 

5.  Includes  tailored  sport  coots.  The  rrredian  is  the  figure  which  divides  the  array  into  two  equal  parts. 


Sales  Distribution  in  the  Men’s  Sportswear  Department 


By  Denis  M.  Ranchman 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group, 
SRDGA 


The  table  at  the  top  of  the  page 
represents  an  important  milestone 
for  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group 
of  the  Merchandising  Division.  We’ve 
completed  the  first  year  of  the  men’s 


sjxtrtswear  survey,  the  only  analysis 
of  its  kind. 

With  this  issue  we  start  on  the  sec 
ond  year  and  as  the  figures  develop, 
they,  by  comparison  with  last  year’s, 


National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications 

February  and  March,  1956 


Sterot 

Roporting  FEBRUARY  MARCH 


CLASSIFICATION 

t9S« 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1. 

Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

49 

35.0 

34.5 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

32 

28.6 

37.0 

28.0 

34.1 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

26 

4.7 

4.8 

6.0 

4.8 

2. 

Sweaters 

49 

6.2 

7.0 

6.0 

4.0 

3. 

Slacks 

49 

25.0 

24.0 

24.0 

25.4 

4. 

Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

45 

18.4 

20.0 

A.  Sport  Coats 

30 

14.0 

13.0 

16.5 

17.0 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

17 

2.0 

2.6 

2.0 

3.0 

5. 

Outerwear 

41 

10.7 

9.0 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

18 

2.4 

1.9 

1.2 

0.9 

B.  Jackets 

26 

9.2 

9.2 

6.9 

8.0 

6. 

Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

40 

3.0 

3.5 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

25 

2.1 

1.4 

2.0 

1.4 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

18 

1.7 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

7. 

Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

41 

5.5 

1.2 

5.2 

2.8 

Doflnition  of  CloMiflcotiont;  5.  Includes  light  and  heavy  weight  jackets  and  sub- 

1.  Includes  long  and  short  sleeve  shirts.  urbans. 

2.  Includes  tailored  sport  coots.  6.  Includes  ploy  and  walking  shorts. 

-  . . . 
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stores 


. 

Regional  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications 

February  and  March,  1956 

ZONE  1 

-  NORTHEAST  I 

ZONE  2  -  SOUTH 

SterM 

Store* 

Reporting 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

Reporting 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

CLASSIFICATION 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1956  1955 

1956 

1955 

1.  Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

21 

32.0 

32.0 

7 

35.0 

36.7 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

13 

28.0 

33.0 

26.0 

28.6 

5 

.  .  .  38.5 

40.0 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

9 

1.6 

2.6 

2.4 

4.0 

5 

5.0 

5.5 

2.  Sweaters 

21 

10.4 

13.0 

6.6 

7.4 

6 

10.0  5.0 

6.1 

1.2 

3.  Slacks 

22 

24.9 

24.6 

24.3 

27.9 

6 

16.5  23.0 

24.8 

34.3 

4.  Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

18 

15.2 

27.5 

6 

20.1 

16.3 

A.  Sport  Coats 

4 

9.8 

15.9 

5 

11.5 

11.5 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

4 

2 

5.  Outerwear 

22 

9.8 

9.1 

4 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

7 

2.5 

1.1 

2 

B.  jackets 

11 

7.0 

7.6 

5.5 

8.0 

4 

7.2 

1.6 

6.  Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

17 

2.1 

2.5 

4 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

9 

2.4 

1.6 

2.4 

1.3 

2 

0.9 

. . . 

2.9 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

10 

2.0 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

2 

7.  Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

20 

7.7 

5.9 

4 

will  make  the  analysis  doubly  valuable. 

compare 

his  own  sales. 

iut  more  im- 

matter  in  what  department  they  may 

Spreading  our  study  over  a  two-year 

portanti 

he  can  use  them  to 

repair 

be— and 

calculate  the  percentage  of 

period  will  serve  to  eliminate  the  in¬ 

deficiencies,  to  play  the  strong  ones  for 

each  classification  to  that  total. 

fluence  of  sales  fluctuations  and  will 

ever  greater  volume  and 

so  strengthen 

Figures  for  April  and  May  1956  will 

thus  present  each  classification  in  the 

his  entire  performance. 

be  published  in  the  November  issue  of 

department  in  a  truer  perspective. 

In  order  to 

compare 

your  figures 

Stores. 

Requests  for  reports  and  re- 

Our  study  provides  the  retailer  with 

with  ours,  compute  the 

total 

dollar 

porting 

forms  should  be 

directed  to 

indispensable  tables  by  which  he  can 

volume  of  the  above  classifications— no 

Denis  M.  Ranchman. 

.  ZONE  3  - 

-  WEST  AND  MIDWEST 

ZONE 

4  -  PACIFIC 

COAST 

Store* 

Store* 

Reporting 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

Reporting 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

CLASSIFICATION 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1956  1955 

1956 

1955 

1.  Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

13 

37.0 

34.0 

8 

49.0 

48.0 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

12 

31.0 

35.1 

27.7 

32.5 

3 

.  .  .  38.6 

37.9 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

11 

5.7 

3.3 

6.1 

5.0 

3 

6.0 

4.8 

2.  Sweaters 

13 

5.9 

8.0 

3.0 

4.0 

8 

4.0  5.4 

6.0 

3.9 

3.  Slacks 

13 

25.6 

21.8 

24.8 

22.4 

8 

16.0  23.2 

17.0 

25.4 

4.  Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

13 

14.4 

18.8 

8 

21.0 

21.0 

. . . 

A.  Sport  Coats 

12 

14.4 

13.4 

12.7 

18.7 

8 

14.0  16.1 

12.0 

18.0 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

8 

1.2 

1.1 

1.5 

2.1 

3 

3.9 

4.4 

5.  Outerwear 

12 

11.5 

9.4 

1 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

8 

1.6 

2.0 

1.3 

0.6 

1 

1.8 

.  •  . 

3.0 

B.  Jackets 

9 

11.0 

10.0 

10.0 

9.5 

1 

5.5 

4.2 

6.  Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

11 

3.8 

3.7 

8 

6.0 

6.0 

. . . 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

9 

0.5 

1.4 

1.0 

1.0 

3 

1.5 

2.4 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

4 

0.3 

1.0 

3 

7.  Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

1— III  y  .  . . 

10 

4.5 

3.6 

7 

4.0 

3.0 
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—the  Spring,  1957  look  in  men's  sportswear,  as  it  will 
be  shown  next  month  at  the  NAMSB  style  show  in  New  York 


By  Seymour  Schimel,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Association  of  Men’s  Sportswear  Buyers 


Fashions  in  men’s  sportswear  for 
Spring  ’57  will  emphasize  the  “lus¬ 
trous  look.’’  It  will  be  acliieved  with 
all-silk  fabrics  and  with  blends  of  silk 
and  cotton,  rayon  or  wool.  Pastels  and 
white  will  dominate  the  color  scene. 

The  Neat  Look  Too.  I'he  tlieme  the 
National  Association  of  Men’s  Sports¬ 
wear  Buyers  has  chosen  for  Spring 
’57  is  “Cool  American  Fashion.’’  It 
means  fashions  specifically  designed 
for  .American  leisure  living.  It  means 
fresh  looking  sportswear,  and  a  change 
from  the  bold  look  to  the  neat  look. 
Patterns  will  be  mostly  conservative. 
“Light,  bright  and  cool”  is  an  apt  de¬ 
scription  of  the  fashion  prospect. 

The  lustrous  look  of  silks  and  silk 
blends,  a  trend  well  started  this  year, 
will  come  to  its  full  development.  The 
textured  fabric  will  be  more  impor¬ 
tant.  Cotton  and  cotton  and  dacron 
blends  will  continue  to  grow  in  popu¬ 
larity.  White,  particularly  in  dressier 
sportswear,  will  be  high  fashion. 

Coordinated  Items.  The  outlook  for 
die  sale  of  the  ensemble,  or  the  extra 
item  that  creates  an  ensemble,  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Throughout  the  lines  there 
is  more  coordination  of  color,  fabric 
and  style  in  different  garments.  P'or 
example,  there  is  talk  of  a  slacks-and- 
jacket  suit  which  also  has  a  matching 
pair  of  walking  shorts. 

The  outlook  is  favorable  for  sales 
gains  in  walk  shorts  and  casual  jackets. 
Both  types  of  sportswear  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  very  successful  seasons,  and  in¬ 
creasing  consumer  acceptance  will  be 
stimulated  by  new  synthetic  fabrics 
and  new  patterning. 

Cabana  set  business,  very  important 
to  many  retailers  this  past  Spring, 
should  continue  to  grow— particularly 


in  the  matched,  patterned  cotton  shirt 
and  trunk  combinations.  Terry  lined 
jacket  sets  should  be  popular  too. 

Slacks  and  Shorts.  Ihe  trim  look, 
achieved  by  the  use  of  extension  waist¬ 
bands  with  side  or  back  elastic,  will  be 
important  in  walk  shorts,  swdm  trunks 
and  slacks.  Everything  will  combine 
to  keep  slack  business  good;  new  wash 
’ll  wear  fabrics  and  style  variations. 
There  will  be  models  with  and  with¬ 
out  pleats,  with  back  belts  and  other 
waistband  effects,  and  in  cuHless  styles. 
.\s  foi  the  importance  of  wash  ’n  wear, 
men  are  coming  into  stores  and  ask¬ 
ing  specifically  for  outer  wear  that  can 
be  washed  and  needs  no  ironing.  Cus¬ 
tomer  demand  is  strong,  and  critical 
too,  and  our  industry  must  produce 
garments  that  will  truly  live  up  to  the 
(onsunier’s  expectations. 

Shirts.  In  cut  and  sewn  sport  shirts 
the  short  point,  top-stitched  collar  and 
the  button-down  style  are  headed  for 
most  promotion.  The  one-piece  Con¬ 
tinental  collar  is  reported  to  be  losing 
ground  this  Fall  and  is  not  expected 
to  be  important  in  the  Spring. 

September  Showing.  The  fashion 
trends  discussed  here  will  be  shown 
in  the  Spring  Sportswear  Panorama, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Association 
of  Men’s  Sportswear  Buyers,  which 
will  be  held  October  21  through  Octo¬ 
ber  25  at  the  New  York  Trade  Show 
Building.  They  are  the  outcome  of 
the  Fashion  Forum  the  NAMSB  held 
in  June.  This  Forum  is  a  semi-annual 
event.  It  gives  all  parts  of  the  sports¬ 
wear  industry  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
change  fashion  ideas  and  information. 

In  preparation  for  the  Forum,  our 
Fashion  Committee  held  meetings  with 


leading  mills,  manufacturers,  stylists 
and  retailers,  and  tlien  we  prepared 
an  advance  swatclt  card  listing 
NAM  SB’s  chosen  colors  for  Spring  ’57. 
The  card  went  to  manufacturers  and 
mills  early  in  May.  It  highlighted  two 
colors:  Sail  White  and  Colonial  Blue. 
The  entire  group  of  selected  pastels 
consisted  of  Sail  White,  Old  Ivory, 
Wild  Oats,  Colonial  Blue,  Confeder¬ 
ate  Grey  and  Spring  White.  Four  sug¬ 
gested  accent  colors  were  Legion  Red, 
Rubbed  Oak,  Antique  Brass  and  Ma¬ 
rine  Blue.  These  color  choices  formed 
the  basis  for  the  lines  that  will  be 
exhibited  by  200  leading  sportswear 
manufacturers  this  month.  And  our 
theme— “Cool  American  Fashions”- 
gives  retailers  a  handle  for  their  pro¬ 
motions. 

Fashion  and  Promotion.  Proinotion, 
the  NAMSB  firmly  believes,  is  the  only 
remedy  that  will  revive  our  ailing  in¬ 
dustry.  In  the  past  25  years  the  men’s 
and  boys’  share  of  the  consumer  dollar 
has  shrunk  from  56  cents  to  27  cents. 
Only  by  promoting  fashion  in  the 
industry  and  fashion-consciousness 
among  our  customers  can  we  change 
this  situation. 

Fashion-wise  we  are  still  far  behind 
our  ready-to-wear  cousins,  but  we're 
catching  on  fast.  Our  most  difficult 
task  is  to  get  men’s  wear  merchants  to 
think  of  their  business  as  a  fashion 
business.  We  need  not  only  the  con¬ 
stant  fashion  change  but  also  the 
strong  fashion-consciousness  tliat  ere 
ates  obsolescence. 

A  speaker  at  our  NAMSB  June 
Forum  said,  “When  you  sell  fashion 
you  move  merchandise.  It’s  as  sitnpk 
as  that.”  It’s  simple,  but  too  many  of 
us  in  men’s  wear  are  not  following 
suit  and  it’s  costing  us  money. 
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STORESlSepter 


Safety  Pays  Off 

Four  years  of  experience  in  twelve  New  York  stores  proves  the  dollar 
value  of  management-directed  safety  programs.  Here  is  their  story. 


Bif  Paul  M.  Colson,  Assistant  Division  Manager,  Loss  Prevention  Department,  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Compcniy 


During  the  past  four  years,  12 
New  York  stores  have  dramatical¬ 
ly  demonstrated  that  a  sound,  man¬ 
agement-directed  safety  program  can 
substantially  reduce,  not  only  the 
number  of  employee  accidents,  but 
their  high  cost  as  well. 

In  1952  these  12  stores  were  having 
14.6  lost  time  accidents  per  million 
manhours.  In  1956,  after  a  sustained 
safety  program,  the  frequency  of  such 
disabling  injuries  had  dropped  to  10.3 
-a  reduction  of  30  per  cent.  From  the 
dollar  standpoint,  the  actual  losses 
dropped  almost  seven  per  cent,  a  note¬ 
worthy  achievement  in  the  face  of 
rising  medical  costs,  greatly  increased 
Itenefits,  and  the  growing  accident 
claims  consciousness  of  the  average 
employee. 

Significant  as  these  savings  are,  there 
is  no  reason  why  any  department  store 
or  major  specialty  shop  anywhere  in 
die  nation  cannot  achieve  comparable 
results  through  a  well-directed  safety 
program. 

Here,  in  broad  outline,  are  the  ma¬ 
jor  |x)ints  of  the  program  which  the 
12  New  York  stores,  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  our  Loss  Prevention 
department,  used  to  achieve  their  re¬ 
sults. 

Management  Participation.  Like  any 
other  successful  store  program,  our 
accident  reduction  effort  had  to  begin 
with  top  management.  We  needed 
more  than  mere  management  approval 
and  passing  attention  to  the  safety 


problem.  The  program  needed  man¬ 
agement  to  set  the  pace  and  take  the 
lead,  to  give  the  whole  effort  authority 
and  thus  make  safety  as  much  an 
operating  objective  as  any  other  store 
operation. 

Unfortunately,  even  the  best  of 
store  management  is  not  always  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  employee  acci¬ 
dents  and  what  they  cost  in  terms  of 
lost  company  profits.  The  first  prob¬ 
lem  then  was  to  make  a  series  of  acci¬ 
dent  loss  studies,  not  only  to  point  up 
the  cost  problem,  but  to  pinpoint  the 
specific  problems  facing  each  store. 
These  studies  were  presented  to  man¬ 
agement  together  with  detailed  plans 
for  setting  up  a  remedial  safety  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  what 
we  have  here  called  “accident  loss 
studies”  were  not  simply  a  group  of 
store  accident  statistics  or  accounting 
of  insurance  costs,  but  a  thorough  fact 
finding  survey  which  would  reveal  to 
each  store  its  own  specific  areas  of 
loss,  hazard,  or  below-par  safety  ofier- 
ation.  For  example,  we  studied  each 
of  the  store’s  employee  accidents  in 
relation  to  the  employee’s  age,  sex, 
selection  and  placement,  medical  his¬ 
tory,  specific  job,  etc. 

The  results  of  this  fact  finding  sur¬ 
vey  w'ere  somewhat  surprising  in  that 
they  focused  attention  upon  areas  of 
store  operation  which  had  almost  been 
completely  neglected  in  the  safety 
measures  already  undertaken.  It  was 
also  necessary  to  revise  some  of  those 


measures  in  the  light  of  our  survey. 

In  particular,  we  found  that  acci¬ 
dent  occurrences  were  not  primarily 
the  product  of  unsafe  physical  condi¬ 
tions.  Almost  invariably  the  accidents 
were  the  product  of  unsafe  acts  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  improper  work  attitudes, 
attitudes  which  in  turn  stemmed 
straight  back  to  such  things  as  poor 
supervision,  training  failures,  sub¬ 
standard  physical  and  mental  health, 
and  improper  employee  selection  and 
placement. 

You  can  now  understand  why,  to 
remedy  this  situation,  we  needed  top 
management  participation  and  leader¬ 
ship.  The  accident  problem  was  not 
simply  a  matter  of  physical  controls 
or  “safety  devices”  which  the  store 
supervisor  could  handle.  The  problem 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  store 
operation,  to  hiring  and  placement,  to 
medical  facilities,  to  suptervision  itself 
and  to  the  overall  safety  “climate” 
engendered  by  a  safety  conscious 
management. 

You  can  also  understand  why  the 
stores’  safety  programs  could  not  be 
one-shot  efforts  with  management  for¬ 
getting  the  problem  once  res|K)nsibil- 
ity  for  carrying  out  the  plans  had  been 
delegated.  Not  only  has  management 
taken  the  lead  in  the  programs,  but 
also  quarterly  “Executive  Review” 
meetings  have  been  held  with  store 
management  and  Liberty  Mutual  ex¬ 
ecutives.  These  meetings  are  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  results  of  the 
joint  efforts  and  insuring  that  there  is 
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more  sales 
per  square 
foot? 

6-046 


For  the  answer 
write  today  to: 

EDINGER- 
WYCKOFF,  INC. 

1400  SPRUCE  ST.,  STROUDSBURG,  PA 

Builders  of  Sales  Producing  Fixtures  lor 

INTERWOVEN  •  M  t.  SHRANK  • 
L.  B  KLEINERT  •  COATS  &  CLARK 

•  PACIFIC  MILLS  •  WARNER  BROS 

•  VANITY  FAIR  MILLS  •  INDIVID¬ 
UAL  STORES  •  AFFILIATE  MEMBER 
STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 
NRDGA  •  ASSOC  MEMBER  NISA 


continued  support  of  the  safety  pro¬ 
gram  by  all  operating  personnel  in 
the  stores. 

The  Medical  Program.  One  of  the  first 
discoveries  in  our  fact  finding  survey 
was  that  almost  no  store  medical  pro¬ 
gram  was  making  a  consistent  and 
effective  contribution  to  the  store’s 
safety  program. 

The  various  in-store  medical  pro¬ 
grams  studied  were  found  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  “curative”  rather  than  “prevent¬ 
ive”  in  their  orientation.  This  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  medical  peo|)le: 
it  simply  reflected  management’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  assess  the  fact  that  their  metlical 
people  were  curing  conditions  after 
they  occurred  rather  than  concentrat¬ 
ing  upon  preventing  them  before  they 
happened.  Since  the  fact  finding  stud¬ 
ies  revealed  a  strong  correlation  be¬ 
tween  employee  health  and  employee 
accident  occurrence  it  was  obvious 
that  the  medical  unit  had  to  be  in¬ 
tegrated  with  the  store  wide  safety 
effort.  Medical  units  were  rescued 
from  their  position  of  neglected  isola¬ 
tion  and  made  a  constructive  part  of 
the  accident  prevention  team  by  chang¬ 
ing  their  interest  from  “curative” 
First  Aid  to  “preventive”  medical 
services  coordinated  effectively  with 
other  store  industrial  relations  efforts. 

Expanded  medical  examination  pro¬ 
grams  provided  management  with  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  the  health 
problems  of  their  work  force  so  that 
better  employee  selection  and  place¬ 
ment  procedures  were  possible.  Thus 
special  “’health  questionnaires”  for 
temporary  Christmas  workers  have 
been  successful  in  screening  out  obvi¬ 
ously  unfit  applicants  at  a  time  when 
accidents  could  be  critical. 

An  important  result  of  the  safety 
program  has  been  increased  contact  be¬ 
tween  doctors  and  employees  through 
which  the  medical  units  have  won 
greater  employee  confidence.  It  also 
means  that  store  doctors  can  “control” 
a  higher  percentage  of  on-the-job  in¬ 
jury  cases,  thus  reducing  their  ulti¬ 
mate  cost.  Revised  and  improved 
medical  record  systems  have  been  in¬ 
augurated,  bringing  two  outstanding 
advantages.  First,  medical  people  can 
spot  problem  employees  and  then 
help  them,  with  counselling,  to  estab¬ 
lish  better  job  habits.  Second,  the  rec¬ 


ords  have  cut  costs  by  enabling  mar 
agement  to  secure  relief  under  iIkI 
provisions  of  the  2nd  Injury  Fund  (j 
special  section  of  the  New  York  Worl 
men’s  Compensation  Act). 
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Supervisory  Support.  We  found  ifL  j 
too  few  department  heads,  sectii 
managers,  buyers  and  assistant  buyei 
knew  how  critically  accidents  affectwl 
the  success  of  their  operations, 
order  to  stimulate  their  interest  mi 
safety  and  gain  their  active  support,] 
a  series  of  safety  training  sessions  (c: 
supervisors  was  held  in  all  stor^^ 
Approximately  .8,000  junior  and  senior 
executives  received  at  least  three  hourv 
of  safety  orientation.  They  learne'^ 
the  cost  of  accidents,  measured  ir 
terms  of  the  amount  of  sales  tha; 
would  be  necessary  to  cover  accidein 
loss;  how  accidents  adversely  affect  the 
smooth  operation  of  their  depart 
ments;  how  accidents  occur,  and,  ol 
course,  what  should  be  done  to  pre 
vent  them. 

I'he  same  safety  training  is  he!i 
each  year  for  new  groups  of  supcni! 
ory  trainees  so  that  there  is  a  continu 
ity  of  safety  interest  from  top  mana 
agement  down  through  the  organiza 
tion  to  the  section  manager  level. 
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Safety  Committees  Reorganized.  Prac 
tically  all  the  stores  concerned  had! 
inadequate  safety  committees.  Fuik 
tions  of  committee  members  were  noi 
clearly  defined,  management  was  not 
represented,  and  much  time  was  wasi 
ed  because  committees  lacked  authori 
ty  to  carry  out  their  own  recommenda 
tions.  Three  corrective  steps  were  uk 
en.  (1)  Management  people  were  given 
key  positions  on  committees.  (2)  A 
planned  agenda  was  developed  to  give 
committees  direction  and  to  set  definedi 
objectives  for  them.  (3)  Specific  func 
tions  were  assigned  to  the  executive! 
who  were  best  etjuipped  to  carry  then 
out. 

Now  accident  cause  studies  are  motej 
revealing  and  thorough  because  the! 
are  prepared  by  the  research  depan 
ment  or  the  controller’s  office.  Swiftet 
action  on  correcting  hazards  or  chanf 
ing  work  methcxls  comes  through  the 
store  manager.  The  training,  displa 
and  public  relations  departments  coR 
operate  on  better  safety  training  awg 
storewide  safety  publicity  programs, 
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part-time  “Safety  Coordinators”  who 
perform  safety  work  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  Five  New'  York  stores  now  have 
coordinators  on  their  staffs,  four  of 
them  as  full-time  experts. 

Some  of  the  important  functions  of 
a  safety  coordinator  are:  (1)  to  investi¬ 
gate  or  assist  in  investigating  acci¬ 
dents,  discovering  their  causes  and 
provitling  for  prompt  corrective  ac¬ 
tion:  (2)  to  analyze  the  causes  of  acci¬ 
dents  and  find  out  areas  of  operation 
that  require  special  attention;  (3)  to 
make  regular  store  surveys  to  detect 
unsafe  methods  or  conditions;  (4)  to 


participate  in  planning  promotions, 
special  events,  renovations  and  repairs 
so  that  safe  methods  are  considered; 
(5)  to  assist  in  developing  and  apply¬ 
ing  safety  training  materials. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  job  of  organ¬ 
izing  a  store  for  safety  isn’t  a  small 
one.  However,  the  12  New  York  stores 
who  are  carrying  out  these  programs 
find  the  effort  distinctly  worth  while. 
(Certainly,  a  30  per  cent  reduction  in 
disabling  accidents  is  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  more  than  pays  back  the 
time  and  thought  they  have  given  to 
safety. 


EmployM  Training.  The  best  time  to 
esublish  sakty  attitudes  in  the  minds 
of  new  employees  is  in  the  initial 
training  period  when  their  basic  atti¬ 
tudes  tow  aid  store  policies  are  being 
formed. 

Despite  the  severe  competition  for 
every  minute  of  this  initial  training 
period,  most  stores  are  finding  it  prof¬ 
itable  to  devote  15  or  30  minutes  to 
Trainees  learn 


safety  orientation. 
alKiut  store  safety  and  health  policies: 
uhat  to  do  and  where  to  go  to  get 
medical  attention  when  an  accident 
occurs;  the  chief  causes  of  employee 
accidents  and  what  to  do  to  avoid 
them:  how  to  recognize  unsafe  condi¬ 
tions.  and  how  to  report  them  to  man¬ 
agement  so  they  can  be  corrected. 

Teaching  aids  used  by  the  stores  in 
their  courses  include  visual  cast,  flan¬ 
nel  boards  and  posters,  and  one  store 
is  now  completing  a  sound  slide  film. 


On-the-Job  Training.  The  employee’s 
instruction  in  how  to  do  his  particular 
job  the  right  way  and  the  safe  way 
comes  from  his  supervisor.  No  wheeler 
operator  takes  a  truck  on  the  floor 
without  special  training  in  safe  oper- 


fust  as  important  as  the  initial  train¬ 
ing  is  the  periodic  refresher  session, 
enlivened  by  sound  slide  films  and 
demonstrations.  Safety  messages  are 
broadcast  frequently  over  the  public 
address  system,  and  store  house  organs 
consistently  carry  publicity  for  the 
safety  program. 

Each  accident  is  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated  and  the  investigation  is  made 
the  occasion  for  on-the-spot  individual 
safety  instruction  to  the  employees 
involved. 

Suggestion  systems  encourage  em¬ 
ployees  to  make  safety  suggestions  and 
provide  special  awards  for  the  good 
ones.  One  store  has  an  annual  safety 
education  week  prior  to  the  onset  of 
the  Christmas  season  to  prepare  its 
staff  for  the  pressures  of  that  rush. 


The  only  carrier  more  convenient  than 

United  Parcel  SERvicE-aJ//? 


For  Mrs.  Kangaroo,  this  is  the  most  convenient 
way  of  transporting  her  “small  package”.  But  for 
the  fast,  dependable  delivery  of  small  packages, 
you  will  find  UPS-Air  is  the  most  convenient  ivay. 


Serving  shippers  and  receivers  in  the  trading  areas 
of:  New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  • 
Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco-Oakland  •  San  Diego* 
•  Seattle*  •  Portland,  Ore.* 

*Desti»ation  points  onty 


WHIN  DELIVIRY  TIME  AND  COST  ARE  IMPORTANT  ...  SPECIfY 


United  Parcel  Service 


ipA 

mmm 

raANSRR  HAMPn 


When  ready-to-wear  merchandise  must 
be  moved  from  warehouse  or  store  to 
store,  the  Lane  Style  74  Transfer  Hamp¬ 
er  cuts  down  handling,  damage  and  the 
need  for  reconditioning  in  a  big  way. 
Snag-proof  and  dust-proof,  the  Lane 
Style  74  is  zipped  shut  with  heavy  duty 
fasteners... contents  can’t  get  soiled. 
Fasteners  can  be  secured  easily,  to  thwart 
pilferage.  Check  these  other  features: 

e  Hanger  rod  equipped  with  retaining 
bar  to  hold  hangers  in  place 

•  Hamper  is  light,  yet  ruggedly  con¬ 
structed,  extremely  dtirable 

•  S'ball  bearing  rubber-tired  casters  pro¬ 
vide  easy  running  and  numeuverability 

•  Body  of  hamper  is  tough,  long-wearing 
duck,  woven  to  exact  Lane  specifica¬ 
tions 

•  Two  sizes:  Inside  Dimensions 

Size#l  36"  X  26' X  54" 

Size  #2  48"  X  24' X  64" 

To  be  sure  of  the  best,  INSIST  ON 
LANE  Sfyfe  74  Trantftr  Hamper 


Write  ioT  inlormmtion 


it 


Houston's  Retailing  Institute  (Continued  from  page  40) 


during  the  holidays.  Others  can’t  be 
put  on  a  time  table— they’re  arranged 
in  advance  of  special  occasions  like 
store  openings  or  storewide  sales. 
Most  of  these  in-store  classes  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  Louis  Koudelik.  Whenever 
it’s  possible  he  uses  the  role-playing 
technique  of  learning. 

In  the  stores,  management  and  per¬ 
sonnel  directors  w'ork  enthusiastically 
to  promote  attendance  at  the  classes, 
using  Institute  |)osters  and  distribut¬ 
ing  the  brochures  that  describe  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  study  plan.  The  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  keeps  up  a  steady 
flow  of  publicity  to  newspapers. 

Tuition  charges  in  most  cases  are 
paid  by  the  employer.  They  are  very 
small:  the  fee  for  an  eight  hour  course 
is  usually  or  $5  per  person.  This 
w'ould  not  be  possible  if  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  government  funds  for  distributive 
education  were  not  available. 

Houston  is  a  booming  city,  where 
the  competition  for  employees  is  acute, 
but  it  believes  it  has  a  better  than 
average  retail  employment  picture, 
and  credits  this  largely  to  the  work  of 
the  Institute. 

An  Offer  from  R.  M.  A.  The  Retail 
Merchants  Association  of  Houston 
will  be  glad  to  answer  all  the  questions 
of  any  group  that  would  like  to  get 
started  on  a  community-wide  training 
program.  Write  to  us  at  712  Milam 
.Street,  Houston,  or  to  Louis  Koudelik. 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Retailing. 
University  of  Houston  Downtown 
School,  705  Fannin  Street,  Houston. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  courses  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  Planned  Fraining  Program. 
Completion  of  all  the  courses  in  any 
one  of  the  eight  phases  earns  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  “specialized  certificate’’  from 
the  University’s  College  of  Business 
Administration.  If  he  also  completes 
two  courses  in  each  of  the  seven  phases 
other  than  his  own  specialty  he  is 
awarded  a  "master’s  certificate.’’ 

Merchandising:  Merchandising  Mathemat¬ 
ics.  12  hours:  How  to  Buy,  10  hours:  Unit 
Control.  8  hours;  Merchandising  Control, 
8  hours:  Sales  Promotion  Technique,  10 
hours;  Determining  Customers’  Demand 
and  Fashion  Coordination,  12  hours:  Prep¬ 
aration  of  Advertising  Information,  10 
hours. 


Operational  Control:  Principles  of 
chandising  Control,  8  hours;  Cost  and 
Retail  Methods  of  Inventory,  8  houn 
Payroll  Methods  and  Control,  8  houn 
Budget  Planning,  8  hours;  Laws  .\Sectin| 
Retailing,  10  hours;  Taxes  .Affecting  Rj 
tailing,  10  hours;  Workman’s  Compema. 
tion  and  Old  Age  Assistance,  8  houn 
Insurance,  8  hours;  Store  Organizatkm 
10  hours. 

Credit  Management:  Modern  Consumei 
Credit  Management,  12  hours;  Consumer 
Credit  Sales  Practices,  10  hours;  Collectioii 
Procedures,  10  hours;  Legal  .Aspects  of 
Consumer  Credit,  12  hours;  Human  Rela 
tions  in  the  Credit  Department,  10  houn: 
Consumer  Credit  Letters,  10  houn;  Eco 
nomic  Trends  Affecting  Consumer  Credit 
8  hours. 

Personnel  Management:  Principles  of 
Personnel  Management,  10  houn;  Rt 
cruitment,  Selecting  and  Placement,  j 
hours;  Technique  of  Job  Analysis,  8  houn; 
Rating  of  Job  Evaluation,  8  hours;  Ho» 
to  Conduct  Meetings  in  Store,  8  houn: 
Store  Organization,  10  hours;  How  to 
Train,  10  hours;  How  to  Supervise,  10 
hours;  Public  Speaking,  10  houn;  Store 
Procedure  Manual,  8  hours;  Employee  In 
centive  and  Compensation  Methods,  8 
hours;  Cxrllection  and  Organization  of  In 
structor  Material,  8  hours. 

Merchandise  Display:  Principles  of  Dis 
play,  12  hours;  Department  Layout  and 
Interior  Display,  12  hours;  Modern  Dis 
play  Techniques,  12  hours;  Mechanial 
Drawing,  12  hours;  Store  Illumination  and 
Color,  12  hours;  Design  and  Constructioii 
erf  Display  Properties,  12  hours;  Sho» 
Card  Lettering  I  and  II,  24  hours. 

.Advertising:  Principles  of  Retail  .Advertis 
ing,  12  hours;  .Advertising  Copy  Writing 
and  Layout  I  and  II,  20  hours;  Advertis¬ 
ing  .Art,  12  hours;  Advertising  .Media,  12 
hours;  .Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion,  8 
hours;  Psychology  in  Advertising,  8  houn: 
Merchantlise  Information  in  .Advertising 
8  hours. 

Department  Management  and  Buying: 
Principles  of  Department  Store  Buying 
16  hours;  Buyers’  Mathematics,  12  houn: 
Merchandise  Research,  8  hours;  Merchan 
dise  Control,  8  hours;  How  to  Train  and 
Supervise,  10  hours;  How  to  Conduct 
Store  Meetings,  8  hours;  Buying  Proced 
ures,  8  hours. 

Selling:  Psychology  of  Personal  Develop' 
ment,  12  hours;  Merchandise  Information. 
12  hours;  Success  in  Salesmanship,  I# 
hours;  Modem  Sales  Techniques,  10  hours; 
Closing  Sales.  12  hours;  Store  Speech,  10 
hours;  Retail  Mathematics,  12  hours: 
Specialty  Selling.  8  hours. 
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LIBERTY  MUTUAL 


The  Company  that  stands  hij  you 


Propcsals  in  Aid 
cf  Small  Business 


WHEN  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Small  Business  made  its  “progress 
report"  to  the  President  last  month, 
it  included  these  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  taxes  imposed  on  busi¬ 
ness  corporations  be  modified  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  tax  rate  from  30  per  cent 
to  20  per  cent  on  incomes  up  to 
$25,000.  (The  report  comments: 
"While  taxes  on  all  corporate  busi¬ 
nesses  should  in  time  be  lowered,  the 
present  proposal  would  substantially 
reduce  the  taxes  on  small  corporations 
which  constitute  the  great  majority. 
It  would  help  the  smaller  firms  to  re¬ 
tain  earnings  for  financing  expansion, 
or  would  give  them  some  advantage  in 
pricing.  It  would  generally  encourage 
the  formation  of  new  businesses.") 

2.  That  businesses  be  given  the 
right  to  utilize,  for  purchases  of  used 
property  not  exceeding  $50,000  in  any 
one  year,  the  formulas  of  accelerated 
depreciation  that  were  made  available 
to  purchasers  of  new  property  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

3.  That  corporations  with,  say,  ten 
or  fewer  stockholders  be  given  the 
option  of  being  taxed  as  if  they  were 
partnerships. 

4.  That  the  taxpayer  be  given  the 
option  of  paying  the  estate  tax  over  a 
period  of  up  to  10  years  in  cases  where 
the  estate  consists  largely  of  invest¬ 
ments  in  closely-held  concerns. 

5.  That  the  maximum  amount  of 
an  issue  of  corporate  securities  which 
the  SEC  may  exempt  from  registration 
be  increased  from  $300,000  to  $500,000. 

6.  That  the  President  call  a  confer¬ 
ence,  early  in  1957,  on  technical  re¬ 
search,  development  and  distribution, 
for  the  benefit  of  small  business. 

7.  That  laws  be  enacted  to  enable 
closer  Federal  scrutiny  of  mergers. 

8.  That  procedural  changes  be  made 
in  the  antitrust  laws  to  facilitate  their 
enforcement. 

9.  That  employers’  wage  reporting 
for  purposes  of  social  security  and  in¬ 
come  tax  withholding  be  simplified. 

10.  That  the  Office  of  Statistical 
Standards  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud¬ 
get  review  the  reports  and  statistics 
required  of  small  businesses. 


Saved  from  crutehes 
by  Liberty’s  double-check 


The  attending  doctor  asked  Liberty  Mutual’s  Medical  Advisor  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  X-rays  of  an  employee’s  fractured  leg.  'The  specialist’s  sharp 
glance  spotted  a  second,  obscure  fracture.  Without  treatment  of  both  in¬ 
juries,  the  man  would  have  been  permanently  disabled.  He’s  now  back  on 
the  job.  The  Medical  Advisor  system  is  an  important  part  of  Liberty’s 
medical  program  for  reducing  compensation  costs.  More  than  50  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  orthopedic  svurgeons  serve  Liberty  Mutual  offices  across  the 

U.  S.  A.  Each  medical  advisor  is 
*  prepared  to  review  all  bad  acci- 

j/  dent  cases  in  his  district. 


mutual 


liberty 


ANY  SIZE  COMPANY  CAN  BENEFIT 

through  Liberty’s  4-phase  medical  and 
health  prog^m:  In-Plant  Medical  Serv¬ 
ice;  Industrial  Hygiene;  Medical  Advisory 
Service;  Rehabilitation.  Control  of  losses 
helps  you  achieve  low  net  insurance  cost. 


INSURANCE  FOR: 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION,  AUTOMOBILES, 
LIABILITY,  FIRE,  GROUP  ACCIDENT  AND 
HEALTH,  MARINE,  CRIME 


September,  1956 


NRDGA  MONTH 


Atlanta  N«xt  Month.  Once  again, 
NRDCiA  will  combine  its  fall  board 
meeting  with  a  regional  clinic.  All 
merchants  in  the  Atlanta  area  are  in¬ 
vited  to  the  clinic,  which  will  be  held 
on  October  15th  at  the  Blackstone 
Hotel.  Sjjeakers,  who  will  cover  cur¬ 
rent  developments  in  their  fields  and 
answer  questions,  will  be:  john  Hazen, 
NRDCi.A  vice  president  for  govern¬ 
ment  affairs;  William  Burston,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Merchandising  Division, 
and  Sam  Flanel,  general  manager  of 
the  Controllers’  C^ongress.  The  board 
meeting,  on  October  16th,  will  he  the 
regular  fall  meeting,  but  will  have  sev¬ 
eral  unusually  important  policy  and 
organization  matters  to  deal  with. 
^^embers  of  the  board  w'ill  be  guests 
of  Rich’s  and  Davison-Paxon  at  a 
luncheon  following  the  meeting. 

Shopping  Center  Manual.  The  first 
complete  study  of  retail  operations  in 
shopping  centers  was  published  by  the 
NRDGA  on  September  1.  The  book, 
Shopping  Centers,  analyzes  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  shopping  center  pioneers  and 
describes  the  new  management  and 
operating  procedures  that  are  essential 
for  profitable  shopping  center  opera¬ 
tion. 

Expense  Center  Data  for  1955.  Stores 
using  Expense  Center  Accounting  will 
want  the  tables  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  separate  114  page  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  1956  Harvard  Report  on 
Operating  Results  of  Department  and 


Specialty  Stores  in  1955.  These  give  a 
complete  breakdown  on  exp)ense  cen¬ 
ter  data  in  four  volume  groups,  from 
$5  million  up,  and  show  common  and 
middle  range  figures.  The  supplement 
may  be  ordered  for  $1,  directly  from 
NRDGA,  100  West  31st  Street,  New 
York  1 . 

Get -Out 'the -Vote  Material.  Stores 
that  intend  to  do  their  part  in  the 
Get-Out-the-Vote  campaign  should 
have  the  {Kjsters  and  other  display  ma¬ 
terial  prepared  by  NRDG.A  for  their 
use.  The  poster  (shown  right)  is  22  x 
28  inches,  in  two  colors,  red  and  blue, 
on  heavy  poster  stock.  It  also  comes 
mounted  and  easeled  in  a  smaller  size 
for  use  as  a  display  card.  A  set  of  sign 
tops  in  three  sizes  is  also  available. 
James  E.  McGregor,  chairman  of  the 
Gei-Out-the-Vote  Committee,  urges 
stores  to  have  their  displays  up  not 
later  than  Octoljer  31.  A  kit  describ¬ 
ing  the  campaign  and  the  helps  avail¬ 
able  from  NRDG.\  was  mailed  to 
member  stores  last  month.  If  you  have 
not  seen  it,  write  for  your  copy  to 
Edward  Engle,  manager  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  NRDGA,  100 
West  31st  Street,  New  York  1. 

People.  David  A.  Falk,  president  of 
O.  Falk’s  Department  Store,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  was  appointed,  by  Philip  M.  Tal¬ 
bott,  NRDGA  president,  to  the  post 
of  .\ssociation  state  director  represent¬ 
ing  Florida - William  Ellyson,  Jr., 

director  of  public  relations.  Miller  & 


Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  Public  Relations 
Committee,  and  A.  B.  Rosenfield,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations;  J.  }.  New¬ 
berry  Co.,  was  added  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  committee.  .  .  .  Robert 
Pierce  McElroy  joined  the  NRDGA 
staff  this  month,  as  assistant  to  John 
Hazen,  vice  president  for  government 
affairs.  Mr.  McElroy  replaces  Erskine 
Stewart,  who  resigned  to  accept  an 
appointment  with  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Business  Mail.  Mr.  McElroy  was 
on  Congressman  Wright  Patman’s  staff. 

Fare  Rise.  When  NRDGA  learned  that 
six  Eastern  railroads  were  asking  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
increases  in  first  class  passenger  rates- 
by  as  much  as  50  per  cent— President 
Philip  M.  Talbott  protested  in  letten 
to  the  railroad  companies.  NRDGA 
will  fight  the  proposal  before  the  ICC 
and  retailers  are  urged  to  take  local 
action. 


"A  Store  at  Your  Door" 

VV’hile  department  stores  in  the  U.  S.  are  experiment¬ 
ing  with  in-the-home  selling,  one  retailer  in  Liverpw)! 
is  actually  bringing  his  store  to  his  customers.  And  not 
by  means  of  a  branch  store.  CUement  Freeman  S:  S^>n 
Ltd.,  of  LiverptK)!,  a  member  of  the  NRDCiA,  has  three 
mobile  units  operating  daily  out  of  his  store.  These 
trucks  do  not  carry  samples,  as  we  do  in  this  country, 
but  have  assortments  of  merchandise  for  the  salesmen 
to  actually  leave  with  the  customer.  The  van  contains 
women’s  and  children’s  dresses,  underwear,  hosiery, 
some  f(K)twear  and  even  lengths  of  carpeting  and 
linoleum.  The  merchandise  is  lower-end  and  it  is  sold 
on  a  credit  arrangement  payable  weekly  to  a  collector. 
This  business,  according  to  Mr.  Fred  Freeman,  is  a 
growing  one  and  a  profitable  one. 


GARDEN  CITY  PLATING  &  MFG.  CO.  1/26  n  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago  22.  Ill 

In  Canodo.  Garcy  Co  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1244  Duffenn  St.,  Toronto  4,  Ontario 


Year  After  Year 
WILL  &  BAUMER  CANDLES 
yield  big  profits  for 

LEADING  MERCHANDISERS 


•romot/ons, 
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AppiiaM*  Sales  Push.  The  Live  Bet¬ 
ter  Electrically  campaign  assumes  sat¬ 
uration  proportions  next  month  to 
boost  fall  anti  Christmas  business.  In 
addition  to  the  heavy  television  and 
magazine  program,  stores  will  find  that 
most  newspapers  in  the  country  are 
equipped  to  supply  editorial  support 
for  local  advertising.  A  four-page  sup¬ 
plement  offering  ready-made  editorial 
material  was  distributed  to  them  by 
Publishers  Auxiliary  last  month.  It 
also  shows  the  ad  mats  available  for 
use  by  stores  of  all  types.  For  extra 
copies  of  the  supplement  write  to: 
Live  Better  Electrically,  c/o  Stores, 
100  West  3 1  St  Street,  New  York  1. 

Closely  related  to  the  Live  Better 
Electrically  campaign  is  National 
Home  Lighting  Fixture  Month,  which 
will  be  October.  Newspapers  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  similar  assortment  of  editorial 
tie-ins  for  this  promotion,  which  has 
the  theme  “Mcxlernize  with  Light” 
and  is  sponsored  by  the  .American 
Horae  Lighting  Institute. 


VoMor 

Candlat 


Attractive  display  of  Will  &  Boumar  Candlat  (above)  is  typical  of  highly 
successful  candle  merchandising  acrou  the  country. 

Here  are  typical  comments  “The  increase  in  candle  sales 

From  department  stores  all  over  from  the  complete  display  is 
the  country.  gratifying.  But  we  are  happier 

“Since  we  have  carried  a  about  the  stimulating  in¬ 
complete  line  of  WiU  &  Baumer  fluence  on  overall  sales  of 
Candles,  we  have  tripled  our  staUonery  items 

volume  of  candle  sales  in  only  same  department, 

one-and-a-half  times  the  floor  Cash  in  on  the  selling  im- 
space.”  pact  of  the  complete  Will  & 

“The  comprehensive  display  [‘"e  of  canoes  fea- 

will  A  hac  ‘ured  lo  the  ncw  Merchandiser. 


Refund  Control.  Store  executives  who 
would  like  additional  copies  of  the 
article,  “A  Check-Up  on  Your  Cash 
Refund  System,”  which  appeared  in 
the  August  issue  of  Stores,  may  obtain 
them  from  Joseph  E.  Bernstein,  Will- 
mark  Service  System,  Inc.,  250  West 
57th  Street,  New  York.  And  to  all 
puzzled  readers  who  know  the  Bern¬ 
stein  twin  brothers  and  their  different 
specialties:  we  made  a  mistake  last 
month  when  w'e  attributed  the  article 
to  Robert  M.  It  was  written  by 
Joseph  E.,  who’s  the  Willmark  expert 
on  shortage  control. 


Occaiianal 

Candlat 
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Jg  rBRNEW  gets  high  light  levels  at  economical 

cost  with  Garcy  Fixtures . . .  extensively  used  throughout  the  chain. 


Hosiery  Fashion  Build-Up.  Phoenix 
Hosiery  Company  does  not  advise  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  compete  with  sup¬ 
ermarkets  by  adopting  supermarket 
methods.  Instead,  the  company  is 
launching  a  campaign  to  build  up  the 
importance  of  the  salesperson  in  the 
hosiery  department  as  a  fashion  con¬ 
sultant.  The  program  is  built  around 
the  Phoenix  “beauty  boxes,”  which 
are  keyed  to  costume  colors,  and  the 
Phoenix  “beauty  marks,”  which  the 
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GJ.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
EDgSwater  4-5112 


stcKkings  carry  to  give  tlie  customer  a  The  Ducal  Touch.  With  no  less  epi 

permanent  guide  for  mating  stocking  sonality  than  the  Duke  of  ArgyS^ 

color  and  hosiery  color.  A  complete  self  to  lend  authenticity  to  thej^ 

“Beauty  Box  Week”  promotion  kit  motion,  Burlington  Hosiery  Co^i 

contains  “fashion  consultant"  badges,  nounces  a  big  advertising  prograi|^ 

training  material  and  a  complete  its  Bur-Mil  argyll  (new  spelling) 

assortment  of  promotion  material.  The  Duke’s  signature  on  each>|i 

(Phoenix  Hosiery  Company,  Milwau-  pair  gives  his  approval  to  the 

kee  1,  Wise.)  and  styling.  Burlington  is  distribn^ 

a  large  array  of  retail  proniotiova 
For  Stationery  Buyers.  October  7  to  terial,  including  the  making  of  cola 
1.1  will  be  the  dates  of  National  Letter  ful  window  displays,  to  suppa|| 
Writing  Week.  Promotional  material  heavy  consumer  advertising  ( ainpi|p| 
(ads,  posters,  booklets)  will  be  avail-  For  more  information  on  piomoig 

able  starting  this  month  from  the  possibilities  write:  Burlington  la 

Paper  Stationery  and  Tablet  Manu-  tries,  Inc.,  1431  Broadway,  New  Yod 

facturers  Association,  527  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Management  Help  by  Mail.  Univtg 

ty  of  Wisconsin’s  Extension  Divieo 
Fabric  Training.  Basic  information  offers  two  correspondence  (ourMi|i 

about  wool— kinds  of  yarn  and  how  retail  management.  Retailing  I,  a  M 

they  are  used,  wool  fabric  construction  assignment  basic  course,  takes  the  M 

and  finishes,  and  the  Wool  Products  dent  from  the  selection  of  a  store  kn 

Labeling  Act— is  contained  in  a  bro-  tion  through  sales  promotion  aai 

chure  titled,  “.411  About  Wool,”  which  salesmanship.  Retailing  II,  an  eigil 

is  designed  for  use  by  retail  sales  staffs  assignment  course,  covers  systemda 

anti  can  be  obtained  in  quantity  from  sales  transactions,  customer  servkt 

the  Wool  Bureau,  Inc.,  16  West  46th  and  retail  credit  and  collections.  mi 

Street,  New  York.  The  Bureau  also  for  information  to:  Office  of  Com 

plans  to  issue  supplementary  train-  spondence  Study,  University  of  Wii 

ing  material  on  wool  sweaters,  fash-  cousin  Extension  Division,  Madisogl 

ions,  and  teen  age  and  children’s 

clothing,  to  help  stores  in  their  fall  Carpet  Institute  Awards.  Nine  o« 
|)roinotions.  standing  carpet  retailers  will  agail|li( 

honored  by  the  carpet  industry  tki 
year:  three  department  stores,  tM 
furniture  stores  and  three  sped^ 
stores.  Nominations  must  be  receiH 
in  the  offices  of  the  Carpet  1nsth|I 
350  Fifth  .4venue,  New  York  1  j 
later  than  October  1.  By  NoveniJ 
30,  entrants  must  have  delivered  tkri 
completed  presentations.  They  wiBi 
judged  for:  advertising  program!^ 
all  media;  window  and  interitwidi 
play  techniques:  direct  mail  and  odi 
promotions:  special  consumer  servi^ 
such  as  in-the-home  selling  and  dd 
rating  assistance;  use  of  credit;  upd 
date  installation  methods;  sales  tnj 
ing;  store  or  department  moderaj 
tion;  participation  in  communityi| 
tivities;  earnings  record. 


IT  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 


H«r«  ar«  ju*!  a  f«w  of  tho  many  od- 
vontogot  UNITROL  will  bring. 

I.  Production  Unit  Standard*,  to  oc- 
curotoly  moaturo  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tho  workort  singly 
and  a*  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-loss  oreas  can  bo  pin- 
pointod  and  causos  oliminatod. 

3.  Incontivo  Systoms,  to  stimu- 
lato  production  and  roduco 
lost  motion  and  waste. 

4.  Stabilisation  of  alteration 
charges,  so  fitters  can  be  put 
on  o  firm  "one-price"  basis. 
'  ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


15%  Gain  Forecast 
in  Christmas  Volume 

Oakland,  California  —  Many  large  de- 
partnient  and  specialty  stores  are  rais¬ 
ing  their  estimates  of  1956  Christmas 
gift  sales  by  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  released  by  Harvev 
Hanson  of  this  city,  gift  counselor  to 
ihe  retail  trade. 

Plan  Capture*  Sales  Otherwise  Lost  .  .  . 

The  optimistic  merchants  are  revising 
a  weak  link  in  the  merchandising  chain. 
Hanson  said,  by  making  sweeping 
changes  in  their  gift  order  routines.  To 
recapture  potential  sales  lost  when  cus¬ 
tomers  will  not  select  gift  merchandise 
but  also  reject  conventional  merchan¬ 
dise  orders,  the  stores  reporting  have 
installed  the  tested  Remembrance  Plan. 
This  unique  program,  when  aggressive¬ 
ly  presented,  has  won  virtually  univer¬ 
sal  acceptance  from  customers.  Its  kev 
point  of  difference  is  distinctive  “per- 
-sonalization,”  ending  the  usual  buyer 
resistance. 


New  Fiber  Name:  Zefran.  Dow  Chem¬ 
ical  Company  announced  plans  for 
commercial  production  of  a  new  syn¬ 
thetic  textile  fiber,  to  be  marketed 
under  the  trade  name  of  “Zefran.” 
Dr.  Leland  I.  Doan,  Dow  president, 
said  it  dyes  as  well  as  cotton  or  rayon, 
has  all  the  ease-of-care  characteristics 
of  other  synthetics,  is  durable,  shrink¬ 
age-resistant  and  free  from  piling  tend¬ 
encies.  It  will  be  particularly  useful 
for  heavy-duty  apparel— work  clothes, 
play  clothes  and  suitings,  for  example 
—and  for  drapery  and  upholstery  fab¬ 
rics.  It  will  be  suitable  for  blending 
with  other  fibers.  Several  textile  mills 
are  now  using  pilot  plant  production 
of  Zefran  experimentally. 


Availablo  For  '56  Sooson 

The  plan  has  been  proved  over  a  five 
year  period  by  stores  in  virtually  all 
States,  Hanson  said.  He  offered  to  send 
an  outline  of  the  program  to  any  inter¬ 
ested  retail  executive.  The  outline  is 
contained  in  a  booklet  entitled  “R.G.C. 
Guide  to  Profits."  It  will  lie  mailed 
without  charge  or  obligation.  Write  to 
Harvey  Hanson,  1721  Brush  Street, 
Oakland  12,  California. 


Have  you  seen 


Save  Time  and  Costly  Mistakes — Select 

B.  L  Taylor  and  Associates 

9S8  Narcissus,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla. 

25  SUCCESSFUL  YEARS 
OMigning,  Ptaaning,  Morchamlisiiig 
Rotoil  Star** 

Write  Today  for  Consultation 


The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film 

PROTECTIVE  FIIMS,  INC. 

175  5th  Ave.  New  York  10. 
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